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CHAPTERI. 

TuE heavens were one smile of sunny blue, the 
waters a sparkling line of leaping green, pearl-crested 
as the breakers leaped upon the rocky point, but with 
only a foamy, silver rim where they lapsed softly 
upon the white sands. 

“A perfect day,” said one and another pleased 
visitor, nodding gaily from the barouche or beach 
phacton, or forth from the shade of silken parasol, 
to chance acquaintance, met amidst the increasing 
a which had gathered early to watch the full of 
the tide. 

For the broad, open beach was not without fame, 
and further back, behind the ridge of splintered 
boulders, peeped forth the roofs and chimneys of 
many a fashionable resort. Quite a cavalcade was 
Winding forth from the tortuous road, which crept in 
and out, over rocks, between great cliffs, around 
ugly chasms, and linked together the green upland 
and the silver sands of the beach. Vehicles of all 
Sorts, and a motley assemblage of human beings— 
from the great banker of the metropolis, sitting back 
among the velvet cushions of his richly appointed 
*quipage, to the keen-faced gipsy woman, plod- 
ding down from the cliff where the dirty tents of 
her tribe were pitched, with her basket of gay bead- 
Werk poised on her heag. And it is possible that 
the sweet and tender lesson of the scene, the blue 
benignity of sky, the grand repose of the billows 
amidst their very swell and uprising, might have 
held asmuch meaning for one as for the other. But 
“cre were other souls quick to thrill in response to 
‘he subtle witchery of such a scene. 

“Oh, what a beautiful world this is!” cried a 
“weet young voice from the open barouche that led 
“ue long line of stately carriages which brought forth 
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from the fashionable hotels the créme de la créme of 
their aristocratic guests. 

And afresh and girlish face, by no means lacking 
thecharms which belong to early maidenhood, was 
upturned enthusiastically, first to catch the warm 
bath of golden sunshine, and then to be refreshed 
by the invigorating breath of the sea. 

“Very beautiful, Maude,” answered a gentle voice. 
But the lady who spoke allowed a low, fluttering 
sigh, and a pathetic wistfulness in her suft gray 
eyes, to belie the smile which had responded brightly 
to the young girl’s eagerness. 

“Brightness and warmth, freshness and sparkle 
everywhere,” resumed Maude. “It is such a glorious 
thing to be alive in such a world.” 

“To be alive, and to be young, and innocent, and 
glad-hearted,” responded a deeper voice. “ Ah, my 
little Maude, you carry with yourself everywhere the 
magic talisman which transforms all things into 
beauty and healthy enjoyment.” 

And the fine-looking gentleman bent a proud and 
tender glance upon the fair young face. 

“ Ah, but, papa, is it not beautiful everywhere for 
you also? Don’t spoil the gleefuloess that springs 
up within me, while this air and sun and scene give 
me an intoxicating draught, rarer and more ethereal 
than any wine, by hinting that maturer experience, 
closer knowledge will show me a poison under ihe 
sparkling beading, a serpent coiled beneath the 
flowers, treachery and ruin hiding beneath the sea. 
No, no! I must not believe it. This earth is still a 
paradise.” 

“Keep the happy belief while you may, my dar- 
ling,” returned the father, tenderly, while a grave 
cloud dropped its shadow over his face; ‘‘and yet 
remémber it is earth and not heaven, and therefore 
one must not count tvo strongly upon sunshine and 
calm.” 

He looked off as he spoke, out towards the far line 
where blue sky aud blue-green wave blended into 
one purple haze, but before that his eye had met the 
momentary glance of the mild-eyed woman who sat 
beside his daughter on the seat opposite. A faint 
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flush crept over her face; there was justa momentary 
tremor of the close-pressed lips, and then, leaning on 
her arm and shading her eyes with one hand, she 
also looked off, far off towards the open sea. 

Maude, dreamy with very excess of enjoyment, 
like a bird drowsy with sunshine, drooped her pretty 
head, and only looked at the sparkling of the water. 

“IT do not see,” she spoke, presently, “ why I may 
not always enjoy the brightness, and store enough to 
last when the days are cloudy aud dark, just as the 
little bees do with their honey, and so keep the 
golden heart of the summer always with them. May 
I not, aunt Elise ?” 

“ Heaven send you may, little Maude!” returned 
lady, fervently, stretching out her delicate hand to 
clasp fondly the little fluttering fiugers resting on 
her lap. 

“* And so may you and papa, and all of us. T am 
fairly running over with my childish joy and glee. 
I think I will leave you to ride onthe beach without 
me. I am in just the mood for climbing up the cliffs 
to my favourite seat there in the niche of the great 
Black Rock. Ishall see you when you return.” 

“ You won't stray beyond ?” said her father. 

“Not out of sight of thecarriage route,” she re- 
turned, gaily, rising from her seat as the carriage was 
brought to a standstill, in obedience to the master’s 
signal, 

Aunt Elise opened the delicate lilac sunshade for 
her. Mr. Kyrle himself descended and assisted her 
to alight, and both followed her with glances of tender 
solicitude, as the girl mounted up the winding path. 
She paused half-way up the ascent to look back witit 
a playful smile, and to flutter her lace handkerchief 
gaily to the slowly moving carriage. 

And then, still with,that joyous smile on her face, 
the youthful heiress of the wealthy merchant made 
her way upwards, and perched herself in a natural 
seat hollowed in the great rock by the ceaseless 
action of storm-beaten water. 

She sat there smiling, now and then rippling out 
into some light ejaculation or delicious sigh, as * 
kitten purrs slecpily, ora bird tills brokenly from 
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very excess of joy, paying little attention to the | 
brilliant. troop moving swiftly on the silver sands of | 
the lower beach, but watehing every change of sea 
or sky. She rose presently, glanced towards a hut or 
cabin perched still higher up, and stood a moment 
irresolutely, but finally seemed drawn towards it by 
some attraction too powerful to be tesisted by her 
languid mood. — 

“ My old fisherman is not taking his sun-bath to- 
day,” she murmured. “I am sorry, for I fancied 
this sunshine must bring a smile even to his melan- 
choly face.” 

And she picked her way daintily, and stood on the 
craggy height, looking down triumphantly a moment, 
ere sho turned towards the cabin. It was a poor 
place, certainly. Miss Kyrle, the petted darling of 
a luxurious home, had wondered before how it was 
possible for a human being to live there contentedly. 
But she had also discovered that it was not the bare- 
ness, «nd poverty, and want which had left that sor- 
rowful, weary look on the owner’s face; for once, 
when she had delicately managed to leave a bank- 
note on the rude bench where the fisherman was so 
often found sitting alone, he had given it back, with 
a dimly-veiled sneer at its uselessness for his need. 

“Poor old man! He has some secret trouble, cer- 
tainly. What a pity that there should be trouble in 
such a world as this!) I wish he would come out. 
It seems to me that this sky must hold a benedic- 
tion, even for him.” 

But no one was visible. She took a step nearer, 
gazing, half in eager expectation, half in idle curio- 
sity, at the closed door, when the sound of a heavy 
groan fell upon her ear. She hesitated no longer, 
but went close to the door. 

A hollow voice, yet wild in piteous appeal, called 
out: 

“Who is there? In the name of Heaven, have 
pity and come in! Give a dying wretch the only 
consolation left him.” 

Maude Kyrle’s face blanched, and her hand shook, 
but she pushed open the door promptly, and went 
in. 

It was a long, narrow room, dimly revealed by the 
light which could struggle through the small win- 
dows, whose diminutive panes were dim with dust 
and cobwebs, and the prolonged absence of a house- 
keeper's careful hand—meagrely furnished with a 
few wooden chairs, a single table, a small stove, and 
a narrow cot bedstead. It was to this last that the 
girl's eyes turned, and blanched at the sight of the 
writhing, twisting form stretched there; at the 
ghastly face, the wild, glazed eyes, rolling fiercely, 
which met her view. 

Trembling in every limb with that nervous agita- 
tion natural to any young person introduced into } 
such a scene, Maude reached the bedside. 

“You are sick, and alone! This is terrible. What 
can I do for you before I go for help?” 

Those glittering, glazing eyes searched over her 
face. The ghastly lips tried to smile. 

“It is the pretty lady who talked with me. 
member you. Thank God you have come !” 

“You are very ill, you are in great pain,” she 
said, looking around, and then hastily pouring out 
some water from a pitcher on the table, and bringing 
the mug brimming full. “ Let me moisten your lips. 
They look so dry and parched. It is shocking that 
you have no one here; you must have a doctor.” 

“All the doctors in the world cannot save me,” 
groaned he, as his head fell back helplessly. “Iam 
dying.” 

The tragic despair of the tone, the solemn meaning 
of the words, fell upon a shuddering ear. Maude 
Kyrle clasped her hands, turned marble pale, and 
sinking down on her knees, exclaimed mournfully : 

“Oh, it is terrible! terrible! What can I do for 
you ?” 

“You can grant my sole remaining wish. You 
can give me all the consolation left me,” he returned, 
with a groan, and a sharp, catching sob between the 
words. 

Maude watched him sorrowfully with a growing 
awe ; for that terrible, unmistakable look grew more 
and more distinct upon his pallid face—the solemn 
look which is the seal of death. 

“Tell me what it is,” she murmured, faintly. 

“Don’t look so frightened, poor child. If only I 
can relieve my guilty conscience, I shall not be afraid 
or grieved to lay down this lifeof mine. It has been 
weary, weary enough, and somehow, because my 
mother was so good, and loved her son so well, because 
she prayed always for me, I do not fear what is 
beyond. She is waiting there for me, and a good 
man told me once that the All-Merciful forgives true 
penitents, and I—] have repented in dust and ashes. 

3ut I must not waste my breath. Another spasm like 
that I had before I heard your steps may come any 
moment, and it willtake me off. 1 know it will take 
me off. I want you to write down my dying confes- 
sion, and to wituess that it is the truth. Cau you 
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find anything to write with? There isjan account- 
book on the table, and you may tear out the leaves 
that are written on.” 

His calmness had some effect in soothing the girl's 
tremor. She found the boek, and disengaged her 
own gold-set pencil case from her chatelaine, and 
knelt down again before the bed. 

A paroxysm of terrible pain coming™ on, delayed 
his speech. He could only writhe, and gasp, and 

ant. 
a” Oh, let me go for a doctor! Don’t try to talk, but 
let me find something to relieve such terrible dis- 
tress !” cried Maude, looking longingly towards the 
door. ‘Why don’t someone come? Let me call 
someone from the beach. Indeed, I must bring some- 
one.” 

“No, no,” he answered, hoarsely, “it will be too 
late then, I know. I feel another spasm coming. 
Write down what I say, quickly. My name is James 
Long. I have been guilty of abetting a foul wrong. I 
have helped to shield aforger anda murderer. Have 
you written that ?” 

Maude’s delicate fingers, that had never been given 
to sterner task than writing the perfumed billet or 
idling with the dainty tracery of the embroidery 
needle, moved swiftly over the yellow page of the 
account-book, 

“ Yes, I have written t! at.” 

“God bless you! It must have been Heaven’s 
mercy that sent you here. I shall speak fast, and 
every word will have its meaning, Don’t hinder 
me with questions, but write. There is little enough 
time—little enough !” 

And then fast, thick, and hoarse the words came, 
while the great beads of agonised suffering gathered 
on his forehead. 

Maude had in a measure conquered her agitation 
and terror. With a true woman's tender sympatly, 
she gave all her thoughts to him, and her white hand 
moved swiftly as the words came. More than once 
her beautiful eyes dilated with consternation ; twice 
she shivered and half started back, but it was to- 
wards the close that the pen dropped from her fingers, 
that that awful look of anguish; as of some wounded 
creature, struck in the very heart by a cruel shaft, 
came to her eyes. 

“ What name did you say? No, no; not that!” she 
asked, in a voice of pitiful eutreaty. 

But he, holding down the agony of pain, drifting 
so surely aud swiftly down to the dark‘ shore:of the | 
unknown sea, conld not perceive the personal interest 
in the appeal. 

“The same, write it plain and sure, that the world 
may know what a whited sepulchre has been. the 
shrine of its worship. Curse him! it was hia wily 
tempting that led me into sin.” 

Maud Kyrle turned away that white, despairing 
face of hers, lest even his glazed eyes should read 
what it betrayed, but her fingers moved steadily. 

“Js it written, all written?” asked he, gasping be- 
tween the syllables. 

“It is all written,” she answered, huskily. 

“Then put your pen into my fingers and lay my 
hand on the right place. I cannot see—everything 
is blurred, but Heaven will leave me strength enough 
to sign my nameso it can be read, and you must write 
yours as the witness.”’ 

“ Yes,” answered Maude Kyrle, and in a stony, 
mechanical way she put the book under his hand, 
and set the pen in the nerveless fingers, and 
with strangely fascinated eyes watched the feeble, 
irregular characters formed by the desperate resolve, 
with the last remnant of strength, which left below 
her own even characters the straggling but perfectly 
legible name of James Long. 

He fell back when it was done, but motioned his 
further commands. 

Shivering, Maude obeyed, and wrote her name be- 
neath. 

“Ts it all done ?” he asked. 

* All done,” answered the white lips of Maude. 

An exultant smile crossed his face, but was swept 
off by the sudden convulsion of every feature. The 
strong will relaxing its strain, the terrible spasms re- 
gained control. Mande, thrusting the account-book 
into her pocket, rushed to the door, shrieking for 
help. A couple of women were just clambering down 
the cliff. 

Her wild gesture brought them to the scene. 

“The Lord save us all!” ejaculated one, as she 
lookedin upon the agonisiug scene. “ Poor Jim Long's 
hour has come this time! And it’s the terrible 
cholera, or I’m mistaken. My man said he was 
poorly when he looked in yesterday. Poor soul! 
peor soul! Run, Martha, and get John over here, 
though I mistrust it is too late.” 

And as her command was obeyed promptly by her 
companion, she turned, in surprise not attempted to 





be hidden. 
“Indeed, miss, it is a poor place for you. 
think how you happened to come here.” 


T can’t 


“TI was: walking below ; I heard his cry, and can, 
in. Oh, it is terrible!” answered Maude, hiding her 
face-in hor hands-and shuddering. 

“Don’t come in again. You look faint. Jt ;; 
natural that a young thing like you couldn't beg, 
such a sight. Oh, poor creetur—poor creetur—jjoy 
he suffers!” 

But-in a few moments more the racked body ws 
beyond suffering. Before the assistance came, thie 
poor creature’s tortures were all ended. 

“ Don’t stop here now...I’m sure.it was very goqj 
in you—such kindness as people of your style don’t 
often show to poor folks like us,” said the kindly 
faced woman, coming to the door, where Maude stijj 
stood like a statue of ice. 

“He is dead ?” said Maude, drearily. 

“Oh yes; he died, you know, half an hour ago 
We shall do the best we can for him, and lay hin, 
out decently. We're neighbours of his, and friends, 
as much as any could be. He was a queer man, and 
kept to himself, and had melancholy ways. li. 
wasn’t without means either, though he lived 
poorly on his fis an’s earnings, There’s money 
of his in the bank, and he fixed it, a year and mors 
ago, to have it left to the poor about in these parts, 
Poor Jim! I did hope he would free his mind some 
time, for I’m sure there was something on it. Heigh- 
ho! it’s a comfort.to hope there's pity and mercy up 
above waiting for the poor sinners of this miserably 
world.” 

The girl had heard the speaker with wild cyes 
fixed entreatingly upon the honest*eeuntenance, and 
with hands locked stealthily over the pocket wherein 
the old account-book, with its freshly written pages, 
was still resting, 

“Yes, I must go, I must go,” she murmured, ani 
then burst into a passion of tears, crying out pity- 
fully, “ oh, I am so frightened, sofrightened! What 
shall I do?” 

“Poor child! go home, it is trying to anybody's 
nerves, let alone a soft young thing like you. Wher 
are your friends? Did youcomeup from the beacli? 
You are one of the fashionables at the hotel ?” 

And the shrewd glance took in the costliness of 
the girl’s dress, and the indescribable and yet u- 
deniable look of gentle breeding and aristocratic 
culture, which, without the elegance of attire, hal 

d her standing in society. 

“Yes,” faltered Maude, “my father’s carriage is 
below.. They were to wait for’my signal. I ought 
to go, indeed I ought to go, but I cannot bear to leave 
yet. If Lonly knew what to do!” 

“ Dear child, there is nothing for you todo. Piles 
you for a tender heart! The poor man yonder is ou: 
of all trouble now. We shall see to what is left to 
be done. He is not a pauper, you know. He will 
have a decent funeral.” 

But the girl still stood irresolute, the slender whit 
fingers locked together in a pitiful way, the soit, 
dark eyes ‘tilled with trouble and bewilderment, the 
lips quivering like a grieved infant’s. 

“Tender little heart! It has been too much for 
you. You never saw anything of death before,” 
continued the woman, compassiouately ; “ it is always 
a great shock to such young things. But go home, 
and go to sleep, and you will soon forget it.” 

**Go to sleep ?” repeated Maude Kyrie, glancing 
around witha shudder. “I don't feel as-if I could 
ever again shut my eyes without seeing his dying 
face close to mine.” 

“Your mother will soothe you, dear. 
at once.” 

The girl. glanced upwards to that dazzling sky. 

“My mother is there—not here. But my auvt 
Elise is like a mother,” she murmured, and took * 
step forward out into the sunshine, “so like, that! 
have never missed my own.” 

And she only shivered again. The gay, glal- 
hearted creature, overflowing with the very Joy 
breath and life, who had bounded up the cliff » 
eagerly—could it be that this was the same? Was 
this. Maude Kyrle, changed by a single hour’s ¢x- 
perience into such a frightened, agonised, heavy- 
hearted being? She asked it of herself pitifully « 
she descended slowly, like one suddenly aged.1g ‘ 

She looked down at the diamond-glistening waves 
up at the matchless blue of the sky, appealingly- 
Alack! there in her pocket, tangible enough, weiz!- 
ing heavily, was the book which contained the dying 
man’s confession, sigued by the last effort of his es 
piring strength. 7 

“TI must think—I must have time to think—beior 
I decide upon anything with such terrible issues, 
murmured she, pressing her hands against her tore 
head. fal 
At that moment she was aware of a reproachti 
voice calling from below. " = 

“Maude! Maude! why do you not return? Do yo 
not see that we are waiting for you?” = 

She descended slowly, though perceivins be 
father’s extended hands beckoning for her below. 


Go to her 
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A single glance at her face, and he exclaimed, in 

arm: 

y “What has happened to you, Maude? You are 
as white and as wild-eyed as a ghost.” 

And he gathered her into his arms, and looked in 
loving apprehension into the troubled eyes that 
seemed to avoid his. 

“Oh, papa! don't question me. I have seen such a 
cicht! I was with a poor creature, alone with him 
when he died—died horribly! Oh! I cannot help see- 
ing his face now!” 

‘And she buried her own on his shoulder, clinging 
to him and trembling in every limb. 

“My sensitive little darling! I will not trouble 
you with any more questions. Let me take you to 
AuutElise. She will know how to comfort you, and 
soothe this nervous shock,” he answered, refraining 
from adding to the mental excitement, which was so 
plainly revealed by the dilated eye and ashy cheek. 

And he carried her to the carriage, spoke a few low 
words to the fair and pensive-looking lady, and set 
his daughter by her side with a low: 

“There, darling Maude. Weep away your trouble 
upon Aunt Elise’s faithful breast. Poor darling! 
The sparkle of this beautiful day has gone out very 
quickly for you.” 

The lady passed her arm around Maude, smoothed 
back the rumpled waves of brown hair from her tem- 
ples, and only talked in low, caressing murmurs, as a 
mother does to her babe. 

“My little birdling! it will not do to be too ago- 
nised over woes that cannot be helped. There, there, 
my darling ; shut your eyes, and try not to think about 
it.” 

But all her soothing talk failed. The veins on the 
white temples showed more and more distinctly. The 
lips were more and more closely compressed, and the 
ashen circle around them took the deadly pallor that 
only comes from excessive nervous excitement. A 
shudder every now and then went quivering through 
her frame. 

Thoroughly alarmed, the lady whispered to Mr. 
Kyrle as they descended from the carriage at the 
hotel door. 

“This is more than a slight indisposition. Send 
for a physician without adding to Ler alarm, if you 
can.” 

“T will go back to the cliff and find out what she 
saw,” he returned. “Itis plain that we cannot ques- 
tion her now, and to learn the cause is half the battle. 
lam utterly at a loss to imagine how any sight could 
induce a terror which even your soothing fails to 
calm.” 

Maude went passively to her chamber, and made 
no resistance when they removed her hat and man- 
tle, but as the maid unfastened her dress, she started 
away, and the terror returned. 

“You are to lie down, you know, Maude,” said 
Aunt Elise, gently. 

“But I need not remove my dress ?” 

“It will be much better. See how cold your arms 
ave! And your feet, 1 have no doubt, are like ice. 
Please let us get you into a loose wrapper, dear.” 

She could hardly resist this appeal, but she rose up, 
herself removed the dress, and carried it to the cioset, 
hanging it back as far as possible. She came out 
with downcast face, and surrendered herself to their 
lands, and was soen comfortably reposiug ou the 
couch with closed eyes. 

“ Falling asleep,” Aunt Elise hoped, as she sat si- 
lently watching the stirless figure; but she found her 
nistake when she rose, and was noiselessly crossing 
the room. Then the white lids fluttered open in- 
stantly, and a pair of dilated, unnaturally brilliant 
eyes showed her that the girl’s brain was still tor- 
tured by the mysterious trouble. 

She judged it best to remain, and went to the 
door, to find the doctor there, and Mr, Kyrie, with a 
crave face, and nervous lip, waiting in the dressing- 
tvom, 

He drew her aside. 

“ Elise, the man is dead, and she was there, as she 
sd, alone, until her screams at the last awful spasms, 
called two women—neighbours, it seems.” 

“It has given her a frightful shock. I was not 
‘ware that her nerves were so sensitive, I think 
ie doctor must give her ananodyne. I will go P 

“ Yes; but, Elise——” 

ile paused, hesitatingly. 

She looked up into his face, and then said quickly: 

“You have not told me all, Arthur.” 

“No. Imagine my consternation at learning. his 
nune. It is Long—James Long, Elise, this man who 
lies dead |” 

‘The pair stood a moment looking at each other 
With troubled eyes. 

. — he have said anything to her ?” asked Mr. 
.vrie, 

_ “He is dead?” repeated the woman, drawing one 
fous breath cf relief it was plain to see. 

*“ Yes, he is dead. We have nothing more to fear 





from him—unless—ob, Elise ! do yousee the trouble 
it will make if he has dared to talk to Maude?” 

She passed her hand across her forehead. 

“T think Maude would tell us if it were so. She 
has always been such a frank and innocent child. 
What more natural than for her to come to us with 
any story of that sort?” 

“True. And yet this excessive excitement?” 

“T cannot help believing it solely the result of 
such a terrible sight as a painful deathbed. Remem- 
ber how charily you have guarded her from every- 
thing unpleasant and trying. No, I cannot believe 
there is anything more.” 

“Let us hope so. Besides, the woman assured 
us that the man was beyond speech —in violent 
spasms. Yes, it must be impossible. It is merely 
the shock of the scene. You remember she went 
away so full of life and gladness. My innocent dar- 
ling! I trust an opiate anda night’s sleep will re- 
move it all. But I wish, how I wish this singular 
chance had not taken her there to see him—that man 
of all others!—to see him die!” 

CHAPTER II. 

Some half dozen miles down the coast. but on that 
very shore, there stood a cosy dwelling, in which, on 
the very morning of Maude Kyrle’s agitating ex- 
perience, occurred quite as touching and sorrowful 
a scene. 

The house and grounds were something out of the 
common line in that vicinity, and merit a description, 
as they well-deserved the quaint name bestowed upon 
them by their wealthy and eccentric owner, Captain 
Mathew Nickerson—“‘ The Happy Harbour.” So 
indeed had it proved to the genial-hearted old ship- 
master; and no pains or wealth had been spared to 
bring the place to that standard of perfection ap- 
proved by his particular tastes and opinions. 

The housé was not a very spacious oue, but was 
everything a family of ordinary numbers could ask. 
It stood upon the summit of a hill which commanded 
a fine view, not only of the harbour and tie sweep 
of cultivated fields and woods for miles around, but of 
the outstretching sea, and the upper portion was built 
with a flat roof and verandahs, as other people build 
the lower story to give constant access and view of 
their cultivated lawns and gardens. Captain Ma- 
thew’s choicest out-of-door picture was that which 
blended leaping water and bending sky, and his fa- 
vourite seat was in the sort of open cupola which 
crowned the roof, and where a powerful marine- 
glass rested on its supporting frame night and day. 

Here those guests who had desire to please their 
whimsical host followed him promptly, aud few there 
were who did not learn to be thrilled and awed by 
the grandness of the view, or to be touched. by the 
faithful devotion of the old sailor to the ocean, which, 
as he repeatedly declared, had carried him safely so 
many scores of times, which had yielded him his 
munificent fortune, nor turned ,upon him, at the last, 
in treacherous fitiulness, but had been always a gra- 
cious and benignant mistress, 

When the: air was too cool to make this open 
upper-deck, as it was known in the household, agree- 
able to guests, Captain Mathew had another unique 
retreat where he dearly loved to welcome a few 
chosen friends. 

“Come down to my cabin,’ was a welcome sum- 
mons to the initiated. 

For as the upper deck required one to mount to 
the roof, so the cabin took you to the lowest story. 
There it was, sure enough .a perfect cabin, which 
opened upon you as you descendedthe steep, narrow 
companion-way, set with carved mahogany panels. 
with a silken rope hanging on either side to give sup- 
port to gentler guests, who were apt to adore tlie 
cabin and its master both, especially when they 
emerged with some little treasure given as a pretty 
memento of the place, a rare shell maybe, a bit of 
coral of exquisite hue, some quaintly-carved fan ; 
there was no end tothe treasures stored in these 
wonderful lockere, aud the most remarkable thing 
was that, while no new guest ever departed empty- 
handed, the store never became exhausted. 

Possibly Mrs. Nickerson might have explained, 
but she never gave a hint of the numberless purses 
of gold that had accompanied his brother-ship- 
masters to various ports, since Captain Mathew’s 
retirement to the ‘*Happy Harbour,” all with 
mysterious reference to the replenishment of those 
treasure lockers. Moreover, there was the young 
captain, Master Robert, asthe “ Happy Harbour” knew 
him. Captain Nickerson, as a certain gallant A 
No. 1 clipper, honoured and trusted him. Robert 
Nickerson, only son and sole heir of Captain Mathew’s 
round fortune, and the darling treasure of the gentle 
Mrs. Nickerson's loving heart, knew very well that 
every voyage, while it afforded to its principal owner 
a short trip and prosperous, must also produce a 
chest well stored with pretty knick-knacks, such as 
fair ladies and curious children love to admire,.all of 





which vanished into the insatiable maw of the huge 
locker in the cabin, and came out as the weil-pre- 
served mementoes of Captain Mathew's first trip 
yonder, or his last cruise there. 

Would there were never more hurtful deceptions! 
You would have found it impossible to persuade 
yourself tiiat you were not rolling on some ocean 
wave, once shut into the cabin, with Captain Mathew 
sitting there at the table, talking over his voyages. 

There was the cabin, a positive thing, built of 
staunch oak, with panels of mahogany. ‘here were 
the ribs, the carlines ; there swung the lamps. Thero 
was the transom, cushioned ; there were the lockers 
innumerable; the state-room leading off—-nothing 
wanting. On the table, which had its protecting 
ledge, the sextant lay ready for use, the dividers and 
pencil tray, even the well-thumbed Calculator, were 
close at hand; on the walls were spread the charts, 
marked off into courses that were tiie envy of brother 
mariners; and best, and most sea-like, there was 
Captain Mathew himself, hale and hearty, his very 
look invigorating and bracing as the salt sea air, his 
talk redolent of the quaint foreigu flavour that one 
only gets on well-seasoned decks, far off in green 
water. 

Moreover, the old seaman was not waiting in 
tact. He knew when to release a guest and savo 
prolonging the cabin hospitalities until they grew 
monotonous and tiresome. 

He was always the first to spring up, and say 
heartily: 

“ Well, I declare there’s that consort of mine! It’s 
high time she hailed, and invited us aboard her 
craft. Let’s go and see what she is doing.” 

And a speedy emerging up into the handsome 
drawing-room, which was furnished with all the 
appliances of modern luxury and art, where crystal 
windows opened upon a verdurous lawn on one side, 
and a wilderness of garden blossoming on the other, 
was a vew sensation; and few of the guests were 
ready to answer coherently, or to feel fairly awake 
from a charming dream, until the gentle voice of the 
kindly-liearted mistress had reiterated her words of 
welcome. 

Now we have given a faint idea of the “ Happy 
Harbour.” Let us look in upon it at the breakfast 
hour. 

The table is set ina pretty octagonal room, as 
daintily, with its snowy damask, its pearly china 
and glittering silver, as fora lady of fashion. One 
wiudow is filled with flowers, and on the table beside 
either plate lies a tiny bouquet, one of violets, tho 
other of rosebuds. 

Mrs. Nickerson had been a romantic girl, or sho 
had not married a sailor; and she kept much of sen- 
timent yet in the heart, too full of kindliness 
aud happiness to be soured or chilled by age. It 
was her loving task to put the flowers by Captain 
Mathew’s plate, and, when young master Robert was 
at home, she made a third bouquet, which it must 
be confessed was apt to be the handsomest. As if 
a mother’s hand spared the creamiést calla, or tho 
loveliest spray of ruby-coloured fuchsia, when the 
sailor boy was home from his voyage! It was the 
only thing she begrudged, this giving their only 
child to that dangerous life. When Captain Mathew 
sailed, she had shared his perils. ‘The boy Robers 
was born on board his father’s ship, while she lay at 
anchor in the beautiful Naples Bay. Alack! born 
on board a ship, cradled by its rocking, fanned by 
its sails, how could he help growing up with all the 
wild sailor-longings in his blood? Somaster Robert 
was ready to take command of the new ship when 
the old skipper retired. ‘The ship was due in port 
now. How they had watched every floating ramour 
that had come back from the track in which it was 
steering. Only favourable news, though—fair 
winds, and a remarkably pleasant season. 

“We shall have news of the Falcon to-day, con- 
sort,” said Captain Mathew, rubbing his hands glee- 
fully, while Mrs. Nickerson poured out his coffe 
“It was a howling wind all vight, aud a clear sky. 
They would bowl along ten knots, and more. 
shall stay on the hurricane-deck and watei, this 
forenoon. Ten to one I shall see her skysails loom- 
ing up before noon, without the glass.” 

“ Heaven send you may !” echoed the mother, with 
a wistful sigh. 

And as she passed the fragrant cup over to hin: 
he perceived that the tender eyes beld two beads ot 
dew. 

“Ho, ho! my old consort! you are getting 
chicken-hearted in your oldage! That will never 
do—neverdo! I shall iaveto ship myself, and tak« 
you back to green water to bring back your courage. 
Pooh, pooh, Merey! you'll have your boy sitting 
here by tea time.” 

Bui wiile ue scolded in that blustering tone, Can- 
tain Mathew made very vigorous use of his hand- 
kerchief, as if he was the victim of a severe cold. 

“ Heaven grant it, dear! I’m sure it seems to mo 
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I was never so homesick for him. I wish, Mathew, 
Robert would give up the sea now. 
would at a hint from you. We are getting into 
years, and Heaven has blessed your efforts with the 
most generous reward. We've more than enough for 
ourselves and Robert too. More than we shall all 
need.” 

“That's gospel truth, Mercy. Our locker holds 
supplies for the whole cruise,” returned the captain, 
smiling, @ little nervously perhaps, to help wink away 
the twinkling drop on his eyelash. 

And then he nibbled at the slice of well-browned 
toast, which, with a tiny plate of salted codfish, 
shred into bits, was always put beside his plate, let 
the generous board hold what other dainty it might. 

“Then there's no need of his going to sea; and to 
my eyes ii’s a tempting of Providence to send him.” 

**But do you want the brave lad turned into a 
helpless land-lubber, and idle driveller, eh? you 
silly, soft-hearted, old woman, who ought to be proud 
of that smart skipper, Robert !” 

“IT am proud of him, Mathew, but my love is 
stronger than my pride. We are growing old, and 
the house is lonely. I want Robert here. I want 
him to marry some of these bright-faced, gentle- 
hearted girls, who are so plentiful about us, to make 
this a Happy Harbour indeed, where we shall always 
hear gay young voices, and cooing laughter, and 
tiny, tripping feet. Just picture that, Captain 
Mathew, and then say if there’s any sense in us two 
old people sitting here alone, and Robert off amidst 
the dangers and hardships of sea-life !” 

“ You're a clipper consort, an A No. 1; there’s no 
tabbing it out. I've had it inmy mind, too. Didn't 
the young dog throw sheep’s-eyes to that merry- 
faced Rose Hawthorne when he was home? And 
don't that pearl ring on her finger mean something ? 
I'l) swear it is the one Robert bought of the Ceylon 
trader. I hinted about it, and she turned the colour 
of the jack the pirate hoists. Well, well, we will 
see to it. This shall be Robert’s last voyage. I meant 
it all the time, only you've got ahead of my reckon- 

Dg. 

“Oh, Mathew! you make me so happy!” faltered 
the lady, setting down her cup, and stretching out 
her hand across the table. 

“Avast there! aud shouldn’t I be thinking of 
making you happy? You that have sailed with me 
in fair winds and foul, over smooth seas, and amongst 
the cruellest breakers! Consort! consort! I’m a 
rough old sea-dog, but I’ve got a heart, and you and 
that brave boy are my best treasures. Shiver my 
timbers, if ever I forget that!” 

And now Captain Mathew was driven to use the 
handkerchief openly, because the shower was quite 
beyond surreptitions management; but in the midst 
of his puffing and blowing he burst into a mellow 
laugh. 

“ What a couple of gulls we are, to be snivelling 
when we ought to be rejoicing! Robert will wake us 
up, I reckon! I say, let’s hurry up with the rations, 
and go up to the hurricane-deck, and see who gets 
the first glimpse.” 

While he spoke there came an odd sound from 
above—odd to the uninitiated, but Captain Mathew 
leaped to his feet. 

“Jack, you dog!” exclaimed he, “that tar-blowed 
scamp has gone up and got the start of us, wife!” 

“Ship ahoy!” came in stentorian tones from some 
distant passage. ‘Skipper of the Happy Harbour, 
ahoy! The Falcon is coming up the bay.” 

Captain Mathew threw down his napkin, Mrs. 
Nickerson dropped her egg-spoon, and both went 
hurrying, tumbling, skurrying up the two flights of 
stairs which led to the post of observation. 

Jack Stone, the captain’s valet ard cabin-boy, 
united in one very wiry, weather-beaten person, was 
dancing like a mad Indian. 

“She came up under cover of the steamer there, 
and her smoke hid the Falcon’s rig from you. There 
she is, sir; you can make out her signal as plain as 
need be. She’li be up at the wharf before noon. 
Hurrah!” 

“Hurrah, indeed, you scamp, snatching the good 
news out of my hands! Go below, and get a double 
allowance of grog, though. Ho! there’s your Robert 
coming up in fine style, just as I told you. I'll run 
up the flag, and salute!” 

And the old sea-captain capered about for joy, and 
set his eager hands to the halliards, and straightway 
up rose the bright flag, fluttering proudly from a 
slender staff which was secured to the upper roof. 

“He sees it; our Robert seesit! You needn’t think 
his glass isn’t on the very spot. Put your eye to 
the glass and watch. You'll see him dip his colours 
in salute.” 

Mrs. Nickerson obeyed, but her blurred eyes would 
not perform the office. She stepped back to wipe 


them again and again, but the happy tears would come. 
“ Look yourself, father,” 


aalf sobbing. 


said she, half laughing, 
“It’s no use for me to try.” 


I’m sure he, 





‘A silly old thing!” jeered Captain Mathew. “1’il 
let Robert langh at you for that.” 

And he took possession himself of the powerful 
little talisman that brought the distant ship so close 
within his vision. 

Presently he broke into a gay laugh, his eye still 
to the tube. 

“ Aye, they see the flag! 
Well done, Robert !” 

But, in the midst of the broad smile, something 
seemed to freeze the old captain’s face. His jaw 
dropped suddenly, a gray pallor thrust off the ruddy 
glow of his cheek. He took out his great Pongee 
handkerchief and rubbed vigorously at the glass, and 
then peered through eagerly, and with no more sa- 
tisfaction, it seemed, than at first. But he turned his 
back upon the happy mother, and caught two or 
three hurried gasps of breath, like one suffocating 
beneath some heavy weight, and then dropped down 
into his chair, and stared off blankly towards the 
ship. Once he lifted up a deprecating, and yet re- 
verent hand, as if pleading with that sky, smiling 
down upon them in such bevignant brightness. 

And then his face cleared, and he muttered, vehe- 
mently: 

‘* What an old croaker I am!” 

But anon the cloud dropped again, and between his 
set teeth he muttered, grimly : 

“Half mast! Holy sailor! it has a meaning of 
some sort.” 


There go her colours! 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Gotp Comnace.—The following tabular state- 
ment shows the Mint Weights and “ Kemedies” for 
Gold Coin as at present arranged : 

Standard Legal Legal Max. Legal Min. 
Weight. Remedy. Weight. Weight. 
Grns. Pts. Grns. Pts. Grns. Pts. Grns Pts. 
Sovereign ....... 125 274 0256 123531 123017 
Half-sovereign 61637 0128 61765 61 508 
Practically, therefore, intrinsic and nominal value go 
hand in hand. The precise value of the sovereign 
and half-sovereign is known and recoguised every- 
where. To impair the weight would be to lessen 
the value of the coins, and to interfere with interna- 
tional and home traflic—as it seems to us—most in- 
juriously. The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
poses to cause each 40lb. weight of standard gold 
intrusted to the Mint for coinage to be .cut not into 
1,869, but 1,884 sovereigns and a fraction, and then 
assumes that each coin would pass current at an 
equal rate of value with that of its full-weighted 
predecessor! It is questionable whether any regula- 
tions, however stringently enforced, would confer an 
artificial value on the Lowe coin in our country. 
Abroad, no amount of moral suasion would produce 

the effect desired. 

Goop PowpDER WasTED.—The practice of saluting 
by cannon is one against which we can arraign 
barbarity, absurdity, uselessness, unpleasantness, cost, 
and danger; whilst the only thing that can be said 
in its favour is that it sounds well, and to this we 
may, perhaps, be permitted to add what some folks 
say with reference to the bagpipes—the greater the 
distance the better the sound. With our land forces 
the amount of saluting has already been reduced to 
a minimum, and yet without abolishing the means 
of paying fitting compliments to other personages than 
members of the Royal family. Let our naval re- 
formers in office take the matter in hand then. The 
ruling passion of the day, economy, can in this 
instance be gratified without incurring the necessity 
of dismissing any wretchedsclerks, or turning off any 
miserable workmen at a moment’s notice, And the 
example once set in our own service will, we are 
sure, be speedily followed in ull other fleets, so that 
eventually a mutual understanding may be estab- 
lished between all maritime powers by which the 
bang-banging which now takes place so constantly 
in naval ports and other places may be completely 
dispensed with, to the undoubted joy and benefit of 
all concerned. A great authority, we must remember, 
has left us strict injunctions to keep our powder dry. 
It is surely just as bad to waste it. 

Foop oF OcEANIC ANIMALS.—Plant life appears 
to be absent in the ocean, with the exception of a 
comparatively narrow fringe (known as the littoral 
and laminarian zones) which girds the coasts, and of 
the “Sargasso” tract in the Gulf of Mexico. During 
the recent exploration in H.M.S. Porcupine of part 
of the North Atlantic, not the slightest trace of any 
vegetable organism could be detected at a greater 
depth than 15 fathoms. Animal organisms of all 
kinds and sizes, living and dead, were everywhere 
abundant from the surface to the bottom; and it 
might at first be supposed that such constituted the 
only food of the oceanic animals which were observed, 
some of them being zoophagons, others sarcophagons, 
none phytophagons. But inasmuch as all animals 
are said to exhale carbonic acid gas, and on their 
death the same gas is given out by theix decomposi- 


Denomination. 





tion, the question arises, whence do oceanic animals 
get that supply of carbon which terrestrial and littoral 
or shallow-water animals derive, directly or indi. 
rectly, from plants? Canany class of marine animals 
assimilate the carbon contained iu the sea, or plants 
assimilate the carbon contained in the air? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Jeffreys the usual theory that all animals 
ultimately depend for their nourishment on vegetable 
life seems not to be applicable to the main ocean, and 
consequently not to one-half of the earth’s surface, 








THE FUNCTIONS OF LEAVES. 

In a communication to the Annales de Clvimie of 
de Physique, M. Boussingault asks a series of ques. 
tions, and then details the investigations he has un. 
dertaken with the view to replying to them. 1. Jo 
plants which so actively decompose carbonic acid in 
the direct light of the sun continue to do so in very 
feeble diffused light? 2. Does the decompositio, 
continue under circumstances of, total deprivation 
oi light? This subject was to.some extent investi. 
gated by Saussure, but was never quite satisfac. 
torily determined. During the life of a plant the 
appearance of oxygen reveals the fact that the as. 
similation of carbon has taken place in its tissues, 

In order to determine the presence of oxygen, M. 
Boussingault found phosphorus to be the best 
agent, since it betrayed the presence of the gas by 
the luminous vapours it gave off, even in the dark; 
and he found by experiment that the presence of the 
hypophosphoric acid fumes did not prevent suff. 
ciently rigid leaves from performing their functions, 
To give one experiment: In a mixture formed of car. 
bonic acid gas, 27 cent. cubes, and of hydrogen gas, 
57 cent. cubes, a cylinder of phosphorus was intro. 
duced. The apparatus was then placed ina dari 
chamber, and a leaf of laurel was introduced into 
the bell-glass, presenting a surface of 60 square 
centimetres. The phosphorus became luminous for 
an instant, due obviously to the air adherent to the 
leaf. 

The apparatus was now removed into the sunlight, 
and at once white va; ours arose, proving that the 
leaf was producing and the phosphorus was absorb. 
ing oxygen gas. The mercury gradually rose for five 
hours. Analysis afterwards showed that all the 
carbonic acid had been removed, and that the plant 
had not ceased to perform its functions from any 
change in its structure occasioned by the acid. 

Other experiments with the pine and other plants 
proved the same fact. Further investigations 
showed that in absolute darkness a leaf of laurel 


does not decompose carbonic acid, or rather, to state 


the facts ascertained more accurately, oxygen is not 
added to the gaseous mixture in which the experi- 
ment was made. 

M. Boussingault found that leaves were capable 
of performing their functions, and of decomposing 
carbonic acid, in a very obscure light; and this is 
consonant with the well-known fact that in the 
dense forests of the tropics a beautiful vegetation is 
found where the light is so obscured by the masses 
of foliage above as to render it difficult, or impcs- 
sible, to read even in the middle of the day. Addi- 
tional experiments showed that leaves decompose 
carbonic acid at a very low temperature, and when 
shielded from direct sunlight. Seminal leaves, or 
cotyledonous leaves, yield no oxygen even on direct 
exposure to sunlight. 








Strencta may be predicated of strength of 
material, of sense, of mind, or with the meaning of 
power to resist. Man may have the strength of a 
giant; in animals, there is that of the elepbant; in 
trees, the oak; in metals, iron; among stones, flint. 
There is the strength of a number of men, or 
animals, even of rushes, as a bundle of rushes. ‘Tho 
power to hold together is exemplified by the law of 
gravity, cohesive affinity. Weakness may display 
strength to overcome obstacles, as the placid air roused 
toa hurricane ; the ocean, in a storm; or a spark of fire 
blown to a considerable flame. The strongest wood 
is made up of silken fibres; the hardest marble of 
pearly and almost atomic grains. 

DamaGES FoR A Rattway Accrpgent.—At the 
Secondaries’ Court, Guildhall, a writ of inquiry was 
gone into before Mr. Secondary Potter, to assess the 
amount of damages in an action brought by a young 
man named May against the London and Brighton 
Railway Company. Mr. Sergeant Parry and Mr. 
M‘Leod were counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Lopes, Q.C., appeared for the company. The plain- 
tiff, who had lived with his uncle, a trainer of horses, 
at Sutton, was in a horsebox, with two valuable 
horses, attached to a train, on the 12th of May. 
When near Victoria Station, an engine ran into tho 
train with considerable foree, and the plaintiff sus- 
tained a fracture of the skull. The injuries he sus- 
tained were proved to be of such a serious nature a 
to incapacitate the plaintiff from ever holding avy 
responsible or active situation, and the jury awarded 
him 9001, damages, 
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SCARLET BERRIES. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Sweet was the light of her eyes; but it suddenly sank 
into darkness, 
As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a case- 
ment. 
All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the 
sorrow, 
Allthe aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied long- 





Ing, 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish cf patience ! 
Evangeline. 

Cyrus Horton thought it extremely singular that 
Paul should endeavour to isolate Mrs. Fanthorpe on 
her dying bed. It was a time when all who had 
known her should have been permitted to wait upon 
and comfort her to the best of their ability. ‘Che 
man-hunter knew enough of Paul’s eharacter to un- 
derstand that he never did anything without a mo- 
tive, and that he had a very strong and powerful one 
ior adopting this peculiar course he did not question 
lor 4 moment. 

When they entered the chamber of the dying 
woman, they were enabled to see, by the aid of 2 so- 
litary candle, that the once beautiful and fascinating 
Mrs. Fanthorpe was the wreck of her former self. 
She was terribly emaciated, and her face bore traces 
of prolonged and acute mental suffering. She was 
lying upon an old-fashioned four-post bedstead, from 
which the curtains had been drawn on one side, and 
when the sound of footsteps fell upon her ears she 
turned her head towards the door, but no sign of re- 
cognition followed, for her eyes were dim, and her 
sight was not sufficiently powerful to allow her to 
see the features of the man for whom she had sacri- 
iced her youth and jeopardised her future. 

A minute passed in silence. ‘I'he two men regarded 
the poor creature with different thoughts: one, the 
Earl of St. Lawrence, was carried back to bygone 
days, when she was all in all to him, and he had 
sighed at her feet and called her the mistress of his 
heart. Sinee then he had acknowledged the vanity 
of human wishes. The other, indulging the instircts 
of the man-hunter, wondered how the dying woman 
before him, only half alive as she was, could be made 
to assist him in unravelling the tangled skein of the 
: ulham murder, and bring the actual culprit to the 
ar ef justice, for his belief in the innocence of Her- 
bert, Viscount Langdale, grew stronger hour by hour. 





[UNDER THE HOLLY. ] 


Suddenly Horton placed his finger on his lips, and 
drew nearer the bed on tiptoe, so as not to disturb 
the invalid, who was talking to herself in a low tone, 
Every word she uttered was of value to him, though 
another would have attached no importance to what 
he might have considered her incoherent ravings. 

“T have not that crime to reproach myself with,” 
said Mrs. Fanthorpe ; “all but Anne Owen and my- 
self thought the children were changed, but I would 
not for worlds have nourished the infant of another 
woman. The earl believed that his wishes were 
complied with. Iknewthe contrary. Paul is verily 
my son, and Herbert is as truly Viscount Langdale, 
and the legitimate heir of the Karl of St. Lawrence.” 

“Do you heer that?” cried the earl, hoarsely, as 
he clutched the detective by the arm. 

The sound of his voice roused Mrs. Fanthorpe, 
who ceased speaking and peered through the feeble 
light, as if trying to make out his figure and features. 

“ Fool,” said the detective, angrily, and forgetting 
the rank and station of his companion. ‘“ You have 
interrupted the train of thought.” 

* Who are you, and how dare you dictate to me ?” 
exclaimed the earl, with rising an.-er. 

“Tam one who nifly be able to save your son’s 
life, for Viscount Langdale is still your son, if what 
this woman says is true. Not another word, my lord. 
Would you stain your soul and your conscience with 
an unseemly disturbance by the death-bed of her 
whose existence you have embittered, and whom you 
strove to lead into crime and make your accomplice 
in a cruel fraud?” 

The earl bowed his head, and answered : 

“You are right. Pray pardon me. I have no 
power of self-control, aud have been accustomed to 
passive obedience.” 

The detective pressed lis hand, as a sign that all 
was forgotten and forgiven, and said: 

“ Speak to her.” 

Advancing to the bedside, the earl exclaimed, ten- 
derly: 

“ Emily!” 

The effect of the monosyllable was magical. The 
woman's eyes brightened, and she extended her 
withered hand as if to seek his. 

“ Emily,” he repeated, “do you not know me?” 

“Tt is you—at last, at last!” she cried. “Oh! 
Norman, I have longed and waited for this liour, and 


wondered whether your proud friends would keep | 


you from me until I was cold in my coffin. 1 would 
have sent for you, and Legged you to come to me, 
but the viper whom I have been cherishing ia my 
bosom prevented me.” 





Cyrus Horton drew nearer. 

“T wanted to see you, if only to do an act of jus- 
tice,” continued Mrs. Fanthorpe. “ You havethought 
that Herbert was my child. [tis not so. The chil- 
dren were never changed, though we made you think 
so. Anne Owen has testified to this, and hor confes- 
sion, if we can call it so, will be found in a little 
box, buried at the foot of the Lolly bush in her gar- 
den. Poor thing! she suffered dearly for her sharo 
in the business, and I too. It killed us at last,” 

The man-hunter struck his foreead sharply with 
his clenched fist. 

“Dolt! idiot!” he exclaimed. “ What do I know ? 
what am I fit for ?” 

And he recalled the lines found written upon a 
scrap of paper in the old woman’s cottage ou the day 
of the discovery of the murder 

** When doubts upon the family fall, 
The Scarlet Berries shall clear them ail.” 

To what should the Scarlet Berries refer if, not to 
the holly tree, which was just then laden with them? 
and, of course, if valuable papers were buried at its 
foot, the Scarlet Berries would in a manner clear up 
all the doubts which had fallen upon “the family,” 
which it was equally apparent was that of the Earl 
of St. Lawrence. 

“TJ, too, have been punished—I, too, have suffered, 
Emily,” said the earl, sadly. 

“ But our son,” continued Mrs. Fanthorpe, whose 
thoughts seemed eternally to run in one direction, 
“the son whom I have loved and cherished, and who 
knows himself to be my child—his conduct has been 
to me that of a wild beast. He has struck me, and 
broken my heart. He is killing me now. I know 
not how, but I am always worse after his visits. 
When I[ speak the truth, he says 1 rave, and he would 
have everyone believe that I do not know the mean- 
ing or nature of my words. The letters which I had 
kept as a remembrance of our love were the first 
mute traitors which revealed our secret. You, Nor- 
man, are my only friend. Save me—save me from 
my son—from the wretch who has treated me with 
such cruelty as would, if detailed, make you long to 
chastise bim for his cowardice !” 

“I will protect you, Emily,” replied the earl. 
“ Tell me what it is you wish that I should do.” 

“Take me away. Let me be far from hisinfluence. 
I am very weak and ill, and can scarce collect my 
senses at times ; but I think, dear Norman, that ifhe 
does not see me I may recover.” 

The earl was about to assure her that she should 
be removed, if possible, when the doctor who was in 
attendance upou her made bis appearance, 
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he gentlemen, and said: 


He bowed:to the 


* You are friends of the lady, 1 presume ?” 
“ We are,” r 1 the earl. 
As for Cyrus Horton, he was hunting all over the 


room, as was his way when he thought there was 
any discovery to be made. 

“I trust you will cause my patient as little ex- 
citement as possible,” continued Dr. Cooper, “as 1 
have reason to thtnk there is latent disease of the 
heart, and any agitation may prove fatal in her pre- 
sent state.” 

“TI will follow your instructions in everything, 
doctor,” answered the earl], “and I shall esteem it a 
favour if you will explain the nature of the illness 
from which the lady is suffering, and inform me 
whether it will be possible to remove her to another 
locality ?” 

“ To your latter question I must return an empha- 
tic negative,” answered Dr. Cooper. “ ‘l'o your first, 
{ find some difficulty in replying. The malady is 
present, it is even deep-rooted, but it has puzzled 
aud baffled my professional skill to classify it amongst 
any of the known forms of disease.” 

Cyrus Horton came running up with a packet 
of white powder, and, showing it to the doctor, said 
abruptly : 

“Is that one of your prescriptions ?” 

“ No,” answered Dr. Cooper, with a smile. “ That 
is arsenic. Mr. Panthorpe keeps it in small quanti- 
ties to kill rats. I have remarked its presence be- 
fore.” 

““ Where ?” demanded the detective. 

“Tn this room.” 

Pointing to the bed, and indicating Mrs. Fanthorpe, 
Cyrus Horton continued : 

“Have you ever remarked its presence there, 
sir ?” 

“T cannot say that I have,” answered the doctor, 
somewhat confused. “The idea is so preposterous 
that—that it never entered my head.” 

“Exactly, Some people are so respectable that 
they are above suspicion. Poor human nature!” 

The doctor, not over pleased at this remark, was 
about to make some sharp retort, when the door 
opened quickly, and Paul appeared upon the scene. 
An expression of annoyance was visible on his 
countenance, but it speedily passed away, and his 
features became again stern and rigid. He was much 
too good and accomplished a master of himself to 
show any emotion when he thought it would be de- 
trimental to his interests to do so. 

Mrs. Fanthorpe both heard and saw him enter the 
room, and raixing herself upon her elbow with, as it 
were, an expiring effort, she pointed towards him, 
and, ia a harsh, surill voice, uttered the single word: 

* Assassin |” 





CHAPTER XI. 
Woman ! once gay pleasure knew thee ; 
Now thy cheeks are pale and deep: 
Love has been a felon to thee, 
Yet, poor maiden, do not weep; 
‘Lhere’s rest for thee 
All under the tree, 
Where thou wilt sleep most peacefully. 
White. 

“ Assassin!” 

The termble word rang through the room, and 
caused every eye to turn towards the young bar- 
rister, whose self-possession seemed only intelligible 
on the supposition that his mind was perfectly at 
ease, and that the accusation hurled at him had no 
terrors for so guiltless a conscience as his own. 

The effort which it cost Mrs. Fanthorpe to make 
this denunciation so weakened her that she was un- 
able to utter another syllable. She fell back upon a 
pillow, and gasped for breath. Dr. Cooper was at 
her side in a moment, and Paul, with the most per- 
fect unvoncern, fell upon his knees, and, folding his 
hands, seemed to be wrapped in silent prayer. 

Meauwhile Mrs. Fanthorpe exhibited every sign 
of approaching dissolution. Her frame was cou- 
vulsed as sie laboured to draw her expiring breath, 
and suddenly a profound silence intimated that she 
had passed away. 

A gloom fell over all. 

Dr. Cooper signed to everyone to leave the room, 
and all went tut Paul, who, prostrated as it seemed 
with grief, remained upon his knees and refused to 
move. His friend, the doctor, raised him gently, 
and, with a judicious mixture of persuasion and 
force, induced him to quit the chamber of death. 

When he reached the drawing-room he exclaimed : 

“T can offer you but a@ poor welcome. ‘I'his is a 
terrible blow for me. I have loved her as‘a son 
should love a méther, and she has never uttered one 
harsh word agaiust me until her reason gave way, 
and she became unconscious of what she said or 
did.” 

“Dr. Cooper,” exclaimed Cyrus Horton, “ will you 
be good enouzh to give me your candid opinion, as a 
medical man ?’’ 
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* About what ?” asked the doctor. 

“A little matter of practice. Do you consider 
that Mrs. Fanthorpe was in the possession of her 
proper senses at the time of her death ?” 

“ Most assuredly !” rejoined Dr. Cooper. 

“ Are you prepared to repeat that statement in a 
court of justice ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“That is sufficient,” said Cyrus Horton. “I am 
much obliged to you for the information.” 

While this conversation was taking place: between 
the detective and the doctor, Karl St. Lawrence had 
approached Paul, who was lying on the sofa, appa- 
rently overwhelmed with sorrow. 

“T came here,” he exclaimed, “ to speak to you on 
a.matter of business, but I will refrain from doing:so 
under the painful circumstances which have taken 

lace.” 
P “You are very kind,” answered Paul, recovering 
himself. “I can, however, listen to anything you 
have to say.” 

‘Very well. Ihave brought you the money: you: 
sent for to my bankers’ this afternoon. I had not 
had time to communicate with. them, but when your 
messenger applied for theJarnge sum of ten thousand 


‘| pounds they telegraphed to me to ask for instruc- 


tions. Here is the money im notes. I will not ask 
for what purpose you require: itt It is: enough for 
me tliat you are imneed of it. Take it, and apply 
it as seems best to you.” 

Paul eagerly grasped the roll of Bankof England 
notes whic the earl extended toy him, and, placing 
them in his pocket, rejoined : 

“T will tell you another time why I require this: 
large sum of money, but at present I am so over- 
whelmed with grief that I only think of my loss. 
She who is gone was ever good and kind to me. [ 
loved her as a mother, and the shockis a rude one.” 

The Earl St. Lawrence had not attached the im- 
portance to Mrs, Panthorpe’s dying words that Cyrus 
Horton had, and he shook the young man cordially 
by the hand, saying he should wish him good-bye, 
and expect to see him as soomas he had got over the 
grief from which he was suffering, Paul returned 
the pressnre of the hand, and gave him an eloquent 
look, which answered the purpose of words. 

Dr. Cooper soon followed the earl. As for Horton, 
he had been gone some miuutes, and it is the latter 
whose movements we must follow on this eventiul 
night. ; 

He proceeded in acab to the Waterloo Station, 
and inquired for an official whose duty it was to at- 
tend to the Lost Property Office. 

“ Well?” he exclaimed, as he came forward. “ Have 
you made the inquiries I directed ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the man. 

“ And what have you discovered?” 

“ An umbrella and an overcoat, which were found 
in one of the Richmond trains on the night in ques- 
tion.” 

“ Where are they?” inquired Horton. 

The man went to fetch them, and returned in a 
few minutes with the articles in his hand. ‘The coat 
was of a light fabric, such as a man would wear 
when going tothe theatre. On a piece of tape, fas- 
tened to the collar, was written “ P. Fanthorpe,” and 
the umbrella had the same name engraved on a sil- 
ver plate. 

“Good!” exclaimed Horton. “There is the sove- 
reign I promised you. Let these things be forth- 
coming when necessary.” 

The man-hunter next took a ticket to Putney, and 
walked over the quaint, oldzfashioned bridge to Ful- 
ham. The moon was shining brightly, and played 
over the waters of ihe river as he passed. 

The night was all he could wish, 

He went direct to the police-station, and found Ser- 
geant Andrews at liberty. The sergeant regarded 
the mau-hunter with admiration. 

“You were not long in caging the bird,” he ex- 
claimed. “I wish I had your talent. It is a rare 
one. There are few in the force who can even come 
up to you half way.” 

“ This time, sergeant, I have made a mistake, and 
I don’t mind confessing it to you. I havedone some 
good things in my time, but one cannot be infallible. 
My object in coming here is to make a little further 
research at Holly Cottage,” answered Horton. 

“Tean go with you. Isthere anything you will 
require ?” 

“Nothing more than a dark lantern and a spade.” 

Sergeant Andrews soon obtained the articles that 
the detective asked for, and together they walked 
through some narrow lanes to the cottage in which 
the widow Owen had lived, and in which she met 
hef violent end. Andrews produced the key of the 
cottage, but Horton stopped him, saying: 

“ I don’t want to go iuside. Yourarms are younger 
than mine. ‘lake the spade, and set to work at the 
foot of that holly bush. Be careful how yon dig, 

lest you should destroy anything buried there.” 





The sergeant nodded, and began to turn up the 
ground, which was moist and clayey. The third 
spadeful he took revealed a small tin case to the 
quick eyes of Horton, aud he pounced upon it, ery- 
ing: ss 

“That will do. Ishall not want any more wo;!: 
done to-night, sergeant. There is hali-a-sovereic, 
to drink the Queen’s health, and: now good night 1 
you.” 

Andrews took the money, and looked curiously 


_ after the old mam, who went away rapidly with lis 


prize, anxious to.get to town, andiexamine its cop- 
tents. 
“ He's @ strange fellow,” muttered the sergeant. 
“* Bat he does manage to get to thesbottom of things, 
It’s a queer taste of his, unting down 
people. I wouldn't do it.if B weamnot paid for it.” 
‘Taking up the spade andithe lantern, he slowly re- 
traced his steps to the poli¢e-station, while Horton 
took the first train to Londom. At the terminus ho 
entered @ cab, and was rom te his own house. 
There: he broke open the tin which.contained a 
of letters written: by tite Har) St. Lawrence to 


the widow Owen, giving: her fulli and complete in- 
‘structions how'to proceed om wry the changing of 
the children. Under this was @ document in 


the widow’s liandwriting; in which she declared that, 
yielding to the entreaties of Mrs. Fanthorpe, whom 
she called her dear friend Emily, shehad not carried 
out the orders of -theear], and swore solemnly that 
the children were not changed. She concluded by 


saying : per 
| “IT take Heaven to witness that Panlis the son of 


Mrs. Panthorpe,and Herbert the: true and legitimato 
offspring of the Earl of St. Lawreace._ I make this 
confession lest any dispute. shonit some day arise.” 

Why she buried the papers she dif not explain, 
but Horton fancied it miglit be. because she was na- 
turally of a secretive or-tiiat she feared 
Paul would demand them.ofi her, and: perhaps uso 
violence to possess himself of them. 

It was quite late when he brought’ the perusal o/ 
these important documents toa close ; but, late as was 
the hour, he rang his. bell, and was not surprised to 
find it answered by the servant, Mary, whose eyes 
were wet with tears. 

“Oh, sir!” she exclaimed, “Iam so glad to see you 
come in! My poor dear mistress is goue for ever, 
and I wish I could go with her to her last rest!” 

“ Nonsense, my girl,” answered Horton. “ You will 
get over that. Where is Mr. Paul ?” 

“Gone out, sir. He just packed up a carpet bag, 
not saying anything abusive to me for letting you 
into missis’s room, as 1 expected.” 

“ Did he say nothing ?” 

“ Not a word, sir.” 

“ How long has he been gone ?” demanded Horton. 

“ About two hours and a hali, sir.” 

“That will do,” said the man-hunter.. “I am 
going out again, Mary. You need not sit up for Mr. 
Paul, who I daresay will be back before morning, 
and has a key.” 

The girl withdrew, putting her apron to her 
swollen eyes, and the man-hunter added to himseli: 

“ We must not let the grass grow under our feet. 
Paul has taken the alarm. It remains to be secr 
what the telegraph will do.” 

With these words he put on his hat and quitted 
the house, gliding like a shadow along the almost 
deserted streets, which were but faintly illuminated 
with the sickly glare of the gas-lamps. 





CHAPTER XIL. , 
And hark ! the wind-god, as.he flies, 
Moans hollow in the forest trees, 
And sailing on the gusty breeze, 
Mysterious music dies. 
That requiem wild is mine, 
It. warns me to the lonely shrine, 
The cold turf altar of the dead ; 
My grave shall be in yon lone spot, 
Where I shall die, by all forgot. 
Nifton Grove. 
Ir was about half-past ten on the following mor- 
ing that Paul quitted a city botel, where he had 
passed the night, and walked to the nearest cab- 
stand, selecting a close four-wheeled cab to take him 
to Throgmorton Street. He sat in one corner, aud 
leant back as if he wished to avoid observation. 
The cab stopped by his directions at the office of » 
stock and sharebroker, at whose house we have seen 
him on that Christmas morning disbursing the large 
sum which he had received the night before from 
Cyrus Horton. Mr, Loseby had just arrived 43 
Paul entered the office, and, shaking him by the 
hand, drew him iuto his private raom. F 
“ At last you have been successful,” exclaimed the 
broker. “ All your securities have increased in 
value, and I have a large sum to hand over to you. 
Is it for that you have come ?” ' 
“ Yes,” Paul replied. “And I wish to have the 
balance in my favour as soon as possible—at once 
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vou can make itconvenient, The fact is I have just 
jost a near and dear relative, and I propose to leave 
England for a time.” 

“It is against my rule to pay before the fort- 
nightly settling,” answered the broker; “ but I will 
close your accounts for you at once, and give you the 
balance—which I think will be nearer five than four 
thousand pounds—in, say, a couple of hours’ time. 

“ T will call again,” said Paul. “ Itis now eleven ; 
at one I shall expect you to be ready for me.” 

He left the office with a quick, elastic step, saying 
to himself, “ All goes well with me. I shall, in the 
middle of the day, possess a large sum of money.” 

He broke off abruptly. He had reached the street, 
and someone pronounced his name. ‘l'o his astonish- 
ment, it was his old friend, Mr. Horton, who at once 
linked his arm in his, exclaiming : 

“This is delightful! I didu’t expect to meet so 
welcome a companion. You have caused me much 
anxiety, Paul. Yow left the house so mysteriously, 
that I could not imagine where you were gone to or 
what your intentions were.” 

Paul became pale, and trembled, but he soon re- 
covered himself, and said : 

“You came so suddenly upon me that you quite 
alarmed me, Mr. Horton. I am glad I have met 
you, because I ean confide in you.” 

‘“Inme! Of course you can. I shall be as silent 
as the tomb,” returned the man-hunter. 

“T came into the City to get some money that a 
broker owes me. I have been a great speculator, 
and at last I have gained considerably. Itis my in- 
tention to go abroad for a short time until all the 
uvpleasantuess which has lately occurred is for- 
gotten. I hope sincerely that Herbert will be 
acquitted. I could not stay in England to hear of 
his condemnation, so I shall go away until all is 
over, and when I return, perhaps, the way will be 
smooth for me to assume my position as Viscount 
Langdale.” 

“ Very well planned indeed,” answered Mr. Hor- 
ton; “and when do you propose to take your depar- 
ture?” 

“ This afternoon.” 

“ For what part ?” 

“ Dover and Calais, to Paris. I shall stay there a 
few days until I decide where to direct my wander- 
ing footsteps.” 

“Excellent!” said Horton, rubbing his hands, 
“you could not do better. It is indeed fortunate that 
I met you, because you can spend your last hours in 
my company. Last hours in England, I mean—Eng- 
land, the country of the free!” 

Paul was gay, and talked confidently of the plea- 
sure he should enjoy abroad. 

“You know, Mr. Horton, that I have worked very 
hard, and had little enjoyment during my life,” he 
said. “I have done everything to gain money—to 
shorten the drudgery to which I have been con- 
demned. I have speculated in various ways un- 
known to my friends, and at length I think the 
season of toil is over. Model of industry as you 
think me, I have such a profound horror of poverty 
and hard work that I could commit a crime to escape 
a life-long experience of the two.” 

“T believe you!” exclaimed Cyrus Horton, curtly. 

They walked about the City, chatting in this way 
until past noon. Horton stopped once at a tavern to 
write a note, which he despatched to its destination 
by a commissionaire, without allowing Paul to see 
the name or address on it. 

Punctually at one Paul and his friend presented 
themselves at the broker's. 

Pointing to Horton, Mr. Loseby exclaimed: 

“Ts this gentleman with you?” 

“He is!” shortly answered Paul. 

“ Take a seat, sir,” said the broker, “and will you, 
Mr. Fanthorpe, follow me ?” 

Broker and client disappeared in an inner office. 

There was a knock at the outer door. It was re- 
peated quickly three times. 

“T will go,” said Horton, getting up for that pur- 
pose ; and he admitted six policemen in uniform. 

The clerks stared at one another, and looked 
towards Horton for an explanation. He took no 
notice of the astonisliment of the clerks, but, putting 
himself at the head of the men, walked to the inner 
oflice, and, opening the door, allowed the constables 
to enter and group themselves about the small apart- 
ment, so to render any attempt at escape futile. 

_ “Arrest your prisoner!” exclaimed Cyrus Horton, 
iD a voice of thunder. 

Paul looked from one tothe other, amazed, and, at 
last comprehending that he was the prisoner indi- 
cated by the man-hunter, sprang on a table, hastily, 
drew a pistol from his pocket, and shot himself in 
the breast. ‘ 

As the body fell with a heavy sound to the floor, 
staining a bundle of notes with blood as it descended, 
Horton uttered an exclamation of annoyance. 

‘Wrong again!” he muttered. “I. should’ have 





ascertained whether or not he had any weapons. 
will escape me, I fear.” 


Paul’s eyes were fixed vindictively upon Horton as | 


they elazed in death: 

“ Villain!” he said, in a faint voice, “you have 
triumphed! Had I but suspected !” 

The clerks were with difficulty kept back in the 
outside office by the police. The noise of the shot, 
the smoke, the presence of the constables, all electri- 
fied them, and Mr. Loseby stood like a statue, unable 
to move, co great was his horror and surprise. 

Sinking on one knee by the side of the desperate 
man who had just endeavoured to rashly take his 
own life, the man-hunter said, in a voice thick with 
emotion : 

“Confess—confess! You have not long to live, 
and you can have no object in condemning Herbert 
for that which you, as well as I, know he is not 
guilty!” 

A change came over the expression of Paul's fea- 
tures as he auswered: 

“You are right. There is no need for conceal- 
ment now. It was I who murdered the widow Owen, 
and who have poisoned my mother. because I loved 
money, and they stood between me and a title to 
which was attached a large fortune. I did not wish 
the innocent to suffer, but I was compelled to go on. 
I was pressed for money on all sides, and ——” 

A rush of blood to Lis mouth impeded his further 
utterance. 

Cyrus Horton bent down to hear what farther he 
might say, but the words he had spoken were the 
last he uttered on earth. 

When Horton was satisfied that he was dead, and 
that no power or skill could assist him, he appealed 
to those in the room as witnesses of what Paul had 
said, his confession being an entire exculpation of 
Viscount Langdale. 

It was now evident that Paul had first of all ob- 
tained a knowledge of the change of children con- 
templated by the Earl of St. Lawrence, and that he 
had taxed his mother with the circumstances as soon 
as he had discovered the letters. She, in her turn, 
had told him that the change had never taken place, 
and that the widow Owen could assure him of the 
same fact. 

‘The letters he had found enabled him to prove his 
case, because the earl was not aware that his orlers 
respecting the children had not been carried out. 
With the widow Owen and Mrs. Fanthorpe dead, 
Paul thonght that nothing could stand in tie way of 
the realisation of his ambitious scheme. 

It was to become the wealthy son of the earl that 
he had, with considerable ingenuity and hypocrisy, 
imposed upon everyone, after, with devilis determi- 
nation, cruelly killing the widow Owen, and poison- 
ing his mother with a preparation of arsenic. 

Cyrus Horton had been on the wrong tack at first, 
but he had made up for his blunder subsequently. 
The Scarlet Berries had assisted him materially, and 
as circumstances were explained, it appeared that all 
which had told so seriously against Herbert was a 
mere tissue of evidence as unreliable as ever seut an 
innocent man to the scaffold. 

In the moment of his triumph Paal perished, his 
fate being a terrible example of the sure punishment 
with which justice never ceases to follow the fvotsteps 
of the guilty. 

The body was removed in a shell through the 
crowded city, and Cyrus Horton went as quickly as 
he was able to Park House, to communicate his news 
to the Earl St. Lawrence. 

The nobleman, on hearing all that had taken place, 
was like a man awaking from a long and hideous 
dream. 

It was certain that Viscount Langdale was his 
son, after all, and that he was innocent of the dread- 
ful crime which iad been laid to his charge, chiefly 
by the ingenuity of the man-hunter. 

No one knew where Herbert was to be found. He 
had been driven away by his father, and the Countess 
of Corrington had sternly forbidden her daughter to 
hold any intercourse with him while he remaived a 
suspected person. 

But the newspapers in the afternoon informed him 
at the hotel where he had taken refage of what had 
happened, and he saw that his innocence was fairly 
established. With a paper in his hand, he sought 
Lady Laura Pangbourne, who had been made aware 
of what had taken place by a message from the Earl 
of St. Lawrence. 

She received him with open arms, and they min- 
gled their tears together. 

The countess surprised them during this affecting 
interview, and made what amends sie could for her 
former harsh treatment. She joined their hands, 
saying: 

“Fortune has cruelly tried you both, my children. 
Let us hope that the crucial test to which you have 
been subjected has purified your hearts. Muay you 
be happy !” 


He | 


| 





The Earl of St. Lawrence placed no impediment 
in the way of their immediate union. On the t 
day after Christmas they were married, and t 
the sympathy of friends as well as the remarks of 
enemies, they proceeded abroad immediately, and 
enjoyed such true happiness in cach other's company, 
th«t they could scarcely believe in the reality of tho 
events which had taken place during that dreadful 
Christmas, the most exciting and the most miserabio 
that they had ever passed in their lives, 

The clou's that had hung over them were dissi- 
pated by the sun of felicity which now surrounded 
them, 

Cyrus Horton gave up his fondness for man-hunt- 
ing, presumably owing to his wrong calculations, 
which had nearly sent an innocent man to death. 

Recovering the shock which his nerves had re- 
ceived, the Earl of St. Lawrence lived a new life, in 
the society of his amiabe danghter-in-law and the 
merry graudch ldren which blessed her union with 
Viscount Langdale. 

THE END. 





SCIENCE. 

PorraBLteE Gas Macuinu.—Mr. G. Flintoff, gas 
engineer, has pateuted a process in gas making, 
with the view of reudering gas consumers indepen- 
deut of gas companies. The michine, a cylinder 
fixed within another of larger size, is charged with 
rock oil ; provision is made for the oil to trickle from 
the reservoir to the bottem of the space between the 
outer skin of the machine and the cylinder. ‘Tho 
bottom of this space is filled with wool, which ab- 
sorbs the oil as dischar-ed. When gus is drawn off 
from the machine, a piece of clockwork apparatus 
on the top of the machiue is put in motion, and 
pumps in the atmospheric air proportionately to the 
consumption or discharge of gas. ‘I'he mixture of 
atmospheric air and oil vapour constitutes the in- 
flamm«ble gas. Any number of burners may bo 
supplied:from the machine, in the same way as from 
an ordinary meter, and the pressure regulated at tho 
“main”"—t at is, the discharge pipe from the :a- 
chine—and at each Lucner, in the usual way. Two 
shillings and sixpence per 1,000 cubic feet is said to 
be the cost of the gas. 

CoMPosITION oF DIrreRENT KINDs OF PORCELAIN. 
—The materials used for the manufacture of porce- 
lain vary, as will be seen, considerably. At Nym- 
plenburg, Bavaria, the mass is made up of :—Kavlic 
from Passau, 65 parts; fine white sand, 4 parts ; 
quartz, 21 parts; gypsum, 5 parts; broken up bis- 
cuit, 5 parts. Vieuna:—Kavlian from Zedlitz, 54 
parts; kaolin from Passau, 25 parts; Kaolin from 
Unghvar, 6 parts; quartz, 14 parts ; felspar, 6 parts ; 
metal (broken and ground-up china), 3 parts. Meis- 
sen, Saxon-Prussia:—Kaolin from Auc, 18 parts; 
kaolin from Sosa, 18 parts; kaolin from 6: ilitz, 36 
parts; felspar, 26 parts; metal, 2 parts. The mix- 
ture of materials used at Sevres is only known to 
those who have the management of that famous 
manufactory; the kaolin chiefly comes from St. 
Yrieux. ' 

Parsr Maxtne rrom Woop.—A correspondent 
(who is the inventor of this process) writes :—* Lt is 
stated that the cost of woud pulp ‘is somewhat 
dearer in price than that made from straw or es- 
pario.’ Allow me to state tliat this is an error; tho 
loss in weight of wood is somewhat of greater per- 
centage than that of straw, being as 2} to 2}. but 
there all advantage ceases. I can make a botling of 
wood.and one of straw with a less amount of alkali 
thar it requires to make two of straw. ‘The fuel ne- 
cessary to produce this result is much less, the raw 
material in any wood-producing country is less vy 
quite one halt, and the product in pulp, whether 
bleached or unbleached, is worth 25 to 33 per cent. 
more from wood than from stvaw pulp, which is 
chiefly due to its wonderful strength, length of fibre, 
and cleanliness, so that the cost is less to prepare it 
and the value greater when it is prepared, 

Great TeLescorges.—Mr. M. dela Rue is having 
a leus constructed of thirteen inches iu diameter, 
soon to be in operation, from which, in tho hauds of 
so skilful a director, much may be expected... Pro- 
fessor Henry Draper, of America, has very nearly 
completed a new silver glass reflector of twen'y- 
eight inches diameter (the largest of the kind yet 
constructed, except one by Foucault), With tiis 
instrument original negatives will be taken six incies 
in diameter, with provision for extending them to 
nine and a-lialf inches if desirable. Such pictures 
will, of course, contain an amount of detail not pos- 
sible in those taken with ordinary instruments, which 
vary from one to two inches in diameter, according 
to the size of the telescope. Professor Draper ex- 
pects thus to obtain photographs of larger size and 
sustaining higher maguify. uz power that any that 
lave yet been produced. ‘here is now at Melbourne, 
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in Australia, a powerful reflecting telescope four feet 
in diameter, of Cassegrain form, which will be sup- 
plied with the necessary apparatus for photography, 
as well as for speetroscopic investigation. ‘This de- 
rives its importance chiefly from the fact that the 
work will be prosecuted in rich fields of the southern 
hemisphere. We may look forward to important dis- 
coveries with such means at our diposal. 
GunrowpeER.—Something like daylight is begin- 
ning to break through the darkness surrounding the 
question. It seems that the balance of evidence 
tends to show that though doubtless improvements 
may be made in the wood-powder, yet that it has 
many advantages over the black, which for many 
kinds of sport, such, for instance, as wood-shooting, 
will render it more desirable. The great fault at 
present found with the wood-powder is the occasional 
failure of a cartridge, and this is a decided disad- 
vantage, but we question whether the absence from 
smoke and recoil, combined with its great cleanli- 
ness, do not yore than counterbalance the failing. 
‘The idea formerly entertained that the wood-powder 
requires pressure in loading seems to be exploded, 
and this also is one step inadvance. Anotheragent, 
the gun-felt, seems to promise well. It is, however, 
absolutely necessary in using this powder (?) to be 
careful that it is quite dry; indeed, it would be wel] 
to warm the cartridges by the fire before using, ag 
the felt absorbs damp with great rapidity and ease. 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF TELEGRAPHY. 

ForEMOsT among the improvements which the Post- 
master-General will introduce into the working of 
the telegraphs, as soon as they come under his con- 
trol, is a code for the transmission of telegrams by 
the use of Roman numerals as figures instead of by 
the ordinary Morse spelling process. An elaborate 
code has been drawn up by its inventor, Major Bol- 
ton, in which particular words and phrases are re- 
presented by definite combinations of numerals, in 
addition to which there are symbols for expressing 
decimals, fractions, stops, italics, inverted commas, 
&c. There isalsoa spelling code for rendering preper 
names or uncommon words. 

The code is arranged alphabetically, and the signs 
are distributed upou the pages in two columns, con- 

- taining fifty groups each, or 100 per page, so that the 
code book is consulted by the sender like a diction- 
ary, and his correspondent reads off the groups of 
symbols, and by means of his book readily translates 
them into words. Let us takeanexample. We de- 
sire to send this message: “ What is the state of cot- 
ton market? Whatare youbuying?” ‘lhis by Bol- 
ton’s code runs into 0666, 0369, or twenty-one sym- 
bols inall. The telegraphs would, therefore, merely 
have toconvey, and the correspondent to receive, 
these two groups—0666,0369—whieh, by means of 
the code-book or key, the latter would translate into 
words. ‘The question represented by the ordivary 

- spelling process would entail 105 symbols. The 
illustration will serve to show two of the main ad- 
vantages of this system—its rapidity and simplicity. 
another great advantage being the applicability of 
the system to any language, numerals being a uni- 
versal language, and it being only necessary, there- 
fore, to establish the code in the different tongues to 
permit of the transmission of messages without any 
chance of error in translation. There is yet one 
other advantage to be named, and that is the secrecy 
of the system. 

Upon the whole, Major Bolton’s system of coding 
dclegraphic messages is not very dissimilar from the 
principle of the international code of flag-signals 
iately introduced for speaking vessels at sea. 





PROTOPLASM,—WHAT IT IS, 

We have said something about this subject ina 
former number, but a somewhat closer attention may 
well be given to the second of the two great repara- 
tive agents in nature—the vital agent, or protoplasm. 
Protoplasm is found in plants and animals. ‘hese 
convert fluid and gaseous matters into dense sounds, 
which, under favourable circumstances, accumulate 
in strata of vastthickness. Peat bogs may be cited 
amongst the general examples of the accumulation 
vof solid matter upon the earth’s surface by the action 
of plants; and many thousand square miles at the 
bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, 10,000 to 15,000 feet 
beneath the surface of the sea, are at present being 
covered with a chalky and siliceous substance by the 
action of plants and animals—Diatomacew, Forami- 
nifera, Radiolaria, and Spongidew. Further, great 
areas of the bottom of the Pacific and other oceans 
are at present being covered by beds of limestone, 
which are the products of certain animals known as 
the Actinozoa; a considerable portion of that part of 
North America which is called Florida having been 
made by these animals, and is now being extended 
by the same means. 

As to the nature of protoplasm, it is the doctrine of 





Professor Huxley—our great Biologist on the physical 
bases of life—that there is a unity of power, of form 
and substantial composition pervading the whole 
living world. Protoplasm isa complex body, con- 
sisting almost entirely of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen. We may find on almost every wall, 
or on the bark of trees, particularly at this season of 
the year, a kind of greenish film which, if subjected 
to microscopic examination, will be seen to consist of 
roundish particles of a peculiar substance of no very 
clearly definable character, but which has been found 
to contain the four elementary bodies just named. 
Ordinary plants—for such we must continue to call 
them—consist of masses of protoplasm, each pro- 
vided with a wooden case, of different constituents 
associated together, inside which will be founda 
gelatinous matter having the same general substance 
as that known as protein. It is not said that they 
are proved to be absolutely identical; but they so 
closely resemble the same kind of substance found 
in animals, as in flesh and muscle, that it is now 
agreed to call them by the same name, and to con- 
sider them as identical. 

Plants feed, grow, multiply, die, and are resolved 
into simple compounds, which are chiefly carbonic 
acid, water, and ammonia. Pursuing the examina- 
tion of the interior of the woeden cases, the inner 
surface consists of a layer of semi-fluid matter, full 
of the innumerable and minute granules already 
spoken of as protoplasm, and in a condition of un- 
ceasing activity. Local contractions of the whole 
thickness of its substance are seen under a sufficient 
magnifying power, passing slowly and gradually 
from point to point, with the appearance of progres- 
sive waves. Further, the granules are seen to be 
driven in rapid streams through channels, and com- 
monly in the same direction, though there are partial 
currents which follow different routes. For some- 
times trains of granules may be seen coursirg swiftly 
in opposite directions within a twenty-thousandth of 
an inch of one another, while occasionally opposite 
streams come into direct collision, and after a longer 
or shorter struggle one predominates. 

These particles have likewise a marvellous ac- 
tivity in changing their forms with great rapidity, 
drawing in and thrusting out prolongations of their 
substance. ‘Take, for example, the seed of any com- 
mon plant, a mustard seed or a bean, cut it open in 
section, and it will be seen to contain a number of 
cavities (much resembling, for familiar illustration, 
what we see in an old cheese), in each of which is a 
separate mass of protoplasm, while tie cells are iden- 
tical with protein. There is, therefore, no doubt, on 
aclose examination of the seed, that it is neither 
more nor less than a mass of protoplasm aggregated 
together. 

Supposing a seed to be sown, it is possible to 
trace the progress of the plant in growth until we 
find in the pollen masses of bodies, each of which is 
identical with protoplasm. And so passing step by 
step from seed to seed—from the seed sown and 
ripened and sown again—we can discover nothing 
more than what we have seen in protoplasm and 
protein. Such is the cycle of vegetable life. 

Thus in the cycle of vegetable life is seen an 
eternal transmutation of the matter of the world. 
The same condition of facts may be seen if we turn 
to the animal world. Ordinary animals consist of 
masses of protoplasm, not enclosed in wooden cases, 
but imbedded in other matters, which result from 
the modification of protoplasm. The animal feeds, 
grows, multiplies, dies, and is resolved into simpler 
compounds, which are chiefly carbonic acid, water, 
and ammonia 

A living illustration in pencil was drawn of an egg 
in the process of incubation, Examine the little 
patch or “little star,” from the twelfth to the eighth 
of an inch in diameter, at the top of the egg—that 
is really as much the body of the barn-dvor fowl, 
which will in due time issue from the egg, as the 
body of the child is that of the future man. If ex- 
amined microscopically it will be found to be made 
up of particles essentially of the same form and sub- 
stance as protoplasm. Each presents a nucleus, 
which we need not now stay to examine more in de- 
tail; but, subjected to chemical tests, it is found to 
give similar results on being resolved into similar 
compounds, which are chiefly carbonic acid, water, 
and ammonia. Ordinary animals cannot make pro- 
toplasm, but must be supplied with it, and the chicken 
while in the egg draws its nutriment from the stores 
secreted in the yolk. Ordinary plants, on the con- 
trary, can make it from carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia. And so the matter contained in living 
bodies is continually undergoing a circulation from 
the not-living world, through the living world, back 
to the not-living world. 

—_—_—_—_—XSas!* 


A scueme for widening London Bridge has been 
presented to the Lord Mayor and Common Council, 





in which the proposers suggest that caissons equ 
in width to the present piers should be sunk in frog 
of the end of every pier, and as close to the cutwaterg 
as their foundation will allow. On these caissons 
would be built piers and cutwaters, faced with granity 
ashlar, in courses exactly corresponding to those iy 
the existing piers, so that when complete tho piers 
would present a perfectly uniform appearance, but 
would be 40ft. longer than at present. These piers 
would carry iron girders exactly corresponding in 
form with the arches of the present bridge; some of 
the girders would be placed close against tho face of 
each of the existing arches, altogether concealing iho 
masonry faces of the present arches. Upon the 
girders carried by the piers a superstructure would 
be formed, carrying the footpaths, parapets, lamps, &c,, 
so that if the bridge were altered on this plan, it 
would finally appear as a granite and iron bridge with 
five arches. It would thus retain its present shape, 
approaches and levels, and only tothose passing under 
the bridge and looking up would it appear as a com- 
pound structure. The roadway would, in the event 
of the alteration, occupy the whole of the present 
width, and two 16ft. footpaths would be added. 
The estimated cost of such alterations, without 
highly ornate decorations, is 80,0001. 





THE 


HAMPTON MYSTERY, 


CHAPTER LII. 
My heart is firm; 
There’s nought within the compass of humanity 
But I would dare and do. Sir A. Hunt, 

On beholding Bittly in the ale-house, Lord Gros. 
venor’s resolution was taken at once. He would 
watch and follow him. He felt a conviction, which 
no reasoning could either strengthen or weaken, 
that Bittly had come to Pencoed to be of service 
to Lord Adlowe, and that by following him he 
should arrive at Giralda’s prison. 

He slouched his hat over his face, pulled up his 
coat collar, and walked up and down the street, keep- 
ing a vigilant - upon the ale-house door. Occa- 
sionally he went close to it and looked in. 

During the progress of his self-imposed vigil, the 
evening came on and the lamps were lighted in the 
shops. The keeper of the ale-house came out and 
lighted a og red lantern over his door, and lights 
gleamed from his windows, and sounds of merti- 
ment issued from his establishment. 

Growing uneasy and anxious, Lord Grosvenor at 
length entered the ale-shop, and called for a glass 
of ale. While it was being drawn, he employed 
his eyes to good purpose. 

The shop was an ordinary specimen of its class. 
The floor was covered with sawdust, the counter 
laden with bottles and an array of tumblers. On 
the side of the room opposite the bar were several 
small tables, and men were seated around these 
drinking and smoking. ; 

Through the curling smoke Lord Grosvenor dis- 
cerned Bittly, now quite intoxicated and helpless, 
his head drooping on his breast, his figure leaning 
heavily against his nearest neighbour, who was in 
little better condition. 

The confined and tainted air of the place nearly 
made Grosvenor ill. He paid for his ale and mado 
a feint of sipping it, still keeping his gaze upon the 
nearly unconscious Bittly. 

The ale-house keeper’s glances followed his. | 

“A little overcome, sir,” he said, with a smile. 
‘“‘ He doesn’t live in the town, sir. I shall have to 
make him up a bed for to-night. He seems to have 
plenty of money.” 

As he concluded, the landlord summoned an as- 
sistant and gave orders that Bittly should be housed 
for the night. f 

Grosvenor set down his glass, and went out into 
the fresh air of the street. : 

“ T cannot follow him to-night,” he thought, dis- 
appointedly. ‘“Icould not question the landlord, 
lest he tell Bittly in the morning, and so put 
ralda’s gaolers on their guard. I must wait till to- 
morrow morning.” 

With a sigh, he took his way to the inn- 

At daybreak he was astir again, and as soon as 
end shops began to open he was back at the ale- 

ouse. 

He found the landlord behind the bar, arranging 
bottles, but the room had no other occupant. 

Calling for a glass of ale, he carelessly inquired 
after the inebriate of the previous night. : 

“Oh, that man!” said the landlord, sociably. 
‘“ He’s a stranger here, and knows enough to keep # 
close tongue between his teeth. He likes a glass 
pretty well. I don’t know where he lives, but he 
said he should be back again to-night. He has taken 
a fancy to some of our jolly fellows.” 

“TI should think,” remarked Grosvenor, “ thathe 
would hardly get away before night, judging from 
the condition he was in last evening |’ 
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“Qh, he was off before daylight, sir,’ returned 

the landlord. “Afraid of his wife, I shouldn’t 

onder !”” 
“Grosvenct concealed his feeling of disappoint- 
ment, and went back to the inn, to make inqui- 
ries there concerning any house newly let, or any 
strangers who might have recently come to the 
ce. 

ots inquiries proved to be vain and useless, no 
one being able to give him anyinformation. Nothing 
remained, therefore, but_to wait for Bittly’s next 
yisit to the ale-house, and to keep a more vigilant 
watch upon his movements. 

The day being on his hands with nothing to do, 
Lord Grosvenor rode down to Hamptonwold, spend- 
ing several hours with the Lady Beatrice, whom 
ne found dispirited and gloomy. She informed him 
that a painful sense of bereavement haunted her in 
every moment, sleeping or waking, and that, unable 
to bear it longer, she had written to her husband 
to pay her a secret visit, bringing Herbert with him. 

“T may be indisereet,” she said, with a passionate 
tremor of her voice that went to Grosvenor’s 
heart, “but Iam nervous, and troubled, and care- 
worn. I have told Geoffrey to meet me in the little 
Persian summer-house to-morrow morning at ten. 
He will be there. Oh that we might die there to- 
gether, and end all this vain and terrible struggle!’ 
” “Say not so, dear Lady Beatrice!” exclaimed 
Grosvenor, smiling. ‘‘ The meeting will be a little 
secret romance, without danger or peril. I will 
bring Giralda and Fay to share in it!” 

The Lady Beatrice looked at him, her gloomy eyes 
illuminated with a@ sudden and glorious light. She 
nad been mourning for her lost children, and had 
vecome unusually despondent. Grosvenor’s pro- 
wise made her actually radiant. 

“Bring them to me,” she exclaimed, “and all 
this burden of care will drop from me! I want to 
look in Giralda’s eyes and see that she is still bright 
and hopeful. Iwantto clasp my boy—my youngest 
boy—to my bosom, and feel him nestle there as he 
used to do. Then my courage and hopetulness will 
come back, and I can feel strong to do and bear 
again !’ 

“They shall be here,’ declared Grosvenor, so- 

lemnly. “ We will have a little family re-union to- 
morrow morning. J will bring Giralda and Fay here 
unseen. 

“We cannot be too careful,” rejoined the Lady 
Beatrice, her face again clouding. ‘‘ After I had de- 
spatched my letter to the Eyrie, I received a note 
from my father that he and Lord Trevalyan would 
be here to-day, and that the marquis was in a very 
disconsolate mood, and had been induced to visit 
Hamptonwold fora day or two. I donot want to be 
rash, but I have trodden on the brink of dangers so 
long that I have grown careless of them.”’ 

Lord Grosvenor encouraged her ladyship with his 
bright hopefulness, and when he left her in the after- 
noon she was in a much brighter mood. 

: was — = me re-entered Pencoed. 

_ It was twilight when he again took up his station 
in front of the ale-house. n 

Bittly was not there. The young lord knew well 
that Mrs. Bittly was a virago, and that her vixenish 
qualities were always greatly excited by her hus- 
band’s intemperate habits, and he feared that his 
man would not make his appearance that night. 

In this he was mistaken. He was working him- 
self up into a desperate mood, when Bittly came 
swaggering down into the street, and strode into 
the ale-house with the air of one who feels himself 
a monarch, 

“He has been taking something already,” thought 
Grosvenor. “ After being out so long last night, I 
believe he'll go home early to-night. He wouldn’t 
dare repeat his offence so soon.” 

Events proved that he was right. 

n hour or two passed, during which the merri- 
ment waxed high in the ale-house, and the young 
lord paced to and fro impatiently, first on one side 
of the street, then on the other, his tall, slight 
igure closely muffled, and his hat drawn down over 
his noble, anxious face. 

And then came his reward. 

Bittly, swaggering and talking loud‘y, came out 
with a companion, and the two reeled up the street 
arm in arm. 

Lord Grosvenor followed close behind him. 

The men paused near the outskirts of the place 
and had a short colloquy, after which they parted 
with a burst of maudlin sentiment, Grosvenor con- 
cealing himself in the shadow of a gateway. 

a Bittly struek out on one of the country 
8, reeling and singing snatches of songs, Gros- 
Venor keeping near to him. 

= 18 way nearly three miles were traversed. 

Pra had come within sight of the house where 

talda and Fay were confined, and Lord Grosvenor 

sin regarding it earnestly and curiously, some in- 

mo telling him that he was near Giralda’s prison, 
en Bittly suddenly deposited himself upon the 

— in the shadow of a hedge, and fell to weep- 
and moaning in a maudlin manner. 





Grosvenor came up to him. 

‘** What is the matter, my man?” he demanded. 

Bittly was too much intoxicated to recognise his 
lordship, whose features were still half concealed, 
or to feel any surprise at his salutation. 

* Noth’n—noth’n!”’ he returned, tearfully. ‘“‘ That 
is, ’tan’t none o’ your business, as nobody knows 
on. Le’ me’lone! G’way!” 

“‘ But if I could help you ?” suggested Grosvenor, 
jingling a handful of silver. 

-Bittly raised himself upon his elbow with a mo- 
mentary display of eagerness, and then he sank 
back, grumbling : 

** Don’t want no money, no nothing! Wish was 
back ’t Little Grosvenor, hanged *f don’t! Ol’ 
woman scold, scold, scold! Wish was dead and 
done with ’t!” and he snivelled. 

Lord Grosvenor saw that the dread of impending 
evil was strong with the man. 

“Where do you live ?”’ he asked. 

Bittly cocked his eye knowingly, gave his hat a 
push on one side, and looked suspiciously at his 
questioner. The next moment the liquor he had 
taken overcame his caution, and he answered, with 
another burst of tears : 

“ Over there!” indicating with an unsteady fore- 
finger the house Lord Grosvenor had noticed. 
* Dog’s life! Go out jolly, have good time, catch it 
when get home! Life an’t worth havin’ !” 

Grosvenor thought a moment. He was deter- 
mined to effect Giralda’s rescue that very night ; 
but how ? 

He considered the idea of going back to Pencoed, 
and procuring assistance and effecting the rescue 
by force, but he discharged it speedily. Such a 
course would only provoke gossip and scandal, 
which, to say the least, would be highly injudicious, 
the more especially as the Earl of Hampton and 
the Marquis of Trevalyan had already arrived in 
ee ‘ (i rrmaneiee and were now at Hampton- 
wold. 

He thought of waiting till morning, and going to 
the house disguised as a pedlar, but clearly he 
would gain nothing by that. No pedlar could, of 
course, gain access to the captives. 

No, it was plain that he must move quickly, and 
on this very night. 

In a brief space he had thought out a course of 
action. 

Bittly had sunk down into a sort of drowsiness, 
quite oblivious of his interlocutor. Lord Grosvenor 
touched him with his foot, partially arousing him. 

‘See here, my man,” he exclaimed. “I want to 
make a temporary exchange with you. Lend me 
your coat and hat and muffler, and you shall have 
my top-coat, which is a fine thick one, and a 
sovereign besides.” 

‘* Makes no difference,” replied Bittly, drowsily. 
**Where’s the money ?”’ 

Interpreting this as a consent, Grosvenor relieved 
the man of the garments he had mentioned, sub- 
stituting his own hat and top-coat upon the limp 
and helpless figure, Bittly all the while whining and 
protesting. 

* Can’t you le’ me ’lone 2” he snivelled. ‘ Wakin’ 
honest man up this hour the night? Have the law 
on you. Never had no peace my life since day was 
born. Always trouble. Always knocked about like 
mis’ble old ninepin. G’way!”’ 

The exchange of garments being effeeted, Lord 
Grosvenor permitted the man to relapse into 
drowsiness, while he put on over his own the gar- 
ments he had borrowed. 

Bittly was about as tall as himself, but stouter. 
Having on two coats, however, Lord Grosvenor ex- 
hibited very near the amplitude required to effect a 
resemblance. The old ragged woollen muffler tied 
twice about his neck and over his chin, as Bittl 
had worn it, and the old, worn, slouched hat, wit 
its torn brim, pulled over his face, made him look 
startlingly like the man to whom they belonged. 

The night was not chilly, being, on the contrary, 
quite warm for April. Yet Lord Grosvenor covered 
the recumbent, sleeping man carefully, laid his own 
hat closer over his face to screen it from the dews, 
and then moved at a quick pace towards the house. 

As he went along, he put his hand in Bittly’s 
coat-pocket, and discovered a house-key. 

“So far, good !’’ he mentally ejaculated, his spirits 
rising. “I can enter the house at will. The rest 
I shall leave to the emergency.” 

As he came nearer to the dwelling, he eyed it 
more closely, marking the boarded upper windows. 

“That is her room,” he thought, his face flush- 
ing with eagerness. ‘‘My darling! She does not 
dream I am so near.” 

He stood at the gate a moment, his eyes upraised. 
A faint gleam of light above the boarding of the 
window told him that the occupant of the room had 
not yetretired. He was tempted to call to Giralda, 
and make known to her his presence, but he re- 
strained the wild impulse, and walked slowly and 
cautiously around the house, to take a preliminary 
view of the premises. 

The only light on the lower floor came from the 





kitchen—a room much more congenial to Mrs. Bittly 
than the parlour. 

Lord Grosvenor halted at the window, and looked 
in through an opening in the shutter. 

Mrs. Bittly and Rigby were within. A discon- 
tented scowl disfigured the hard visage of the for- 
mer. The latter was sipping, quite at his ease, a 
bowl of punch which he had just brewed. 

** Of course,” he was saying, his tones readily pe- 
netrating to Grosvenor’s ears, “‘ after being up all 
last night, and on guard, too, I shall go to bed to- 
night. 1am sleepy, and am not fit to keep watch, 
and what’s more, I don’t intend to do it.’’ 

Mrs. Bittly scowled still more fiercely. 

“T never could stand it to sit up,”’ ae mut*ored. 
“T’ve been on my feet all day, and am just tired 
out. Bittly ought to keep watch, and to behave 
himself. I wish I had him here this minute.” 

“*T wrote to my lord this morning to the address 
he gave me,” said Rigby, tranquilly, ‘telling him 
of Bittly’s drunkenness of last night. His lordship 
will be here in the morning, I know. He would 
never trust a drunken nor a drinking man with his 
secrets. How do we know that Bittly ain’t letting 
out the whole story in some ale-house ?”’ 

Mrs. Bittly assented, again expressing a desire 
to lay hands on her truant husband. 

“] ought to have left him at home,” she acknow- 
ledged. ‘If my lord comes in the morning, I shall 
ask him to send him home.” 

By this time Rigby had finished his punch. He 
now arose, took up his candle, and declared that he 
was tired, and should leave the care of the house 
to her. 

Mrs. Bittly grumbled a little, and stated her be- 
lief that all would be safe, since the captives were 
securely locked in their room, and expressed her 
determination also to retire. 

‘** Nobody’ll get track of the girl here,’’ she added, 
taking up the remaining candle. ‘ And if they do. 
they won't get the key of her room, which I keeps 
it in my own pocket,” she added, determinedly. 
“Let ’em come!” 

So saying, she withdrew, and Rigby also departed 
to his own room, which happened to be situated in 
the uppermost story, and at some distance from 
that of his assistants. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
Joy ! the lost one is restored! Mrs. Hemans: 


Lorp GROSVENOR marked the positions of the 
respective rooms of Mrs. Bittly and Rigby by the 
appearance of the lights, and then stole away cau- 
tiously, returning to Bittly, whom he found plunged 
into the remotest depthsofslumber. Satisfied that 
he would not awaken from his drunken trance under 
several hours, he returned to the house, and waited 
in the garden until the lights had died out from 
every room but Giralda’s, and until he felt positive 
that Rigby was asleep. 

Then he opened and shut the gate, and walked 
slowly and staggeringly up the path to the front 


oor. 

He tried the key he had found in Bittly’s pocket, 
after a bungling fashion. It fitted. 

He unlocked the door and went into the front hall. 
It was dark. He slammed the door, being careful 
not to lock it, and to restore the key to his own 
pocket, with a view to possibly needing it. 

He groped along the hall, grumbling in a hoarse 
voice, as he had heard Bittly grumble, his hat pulled 
over his face so as almost to meet his muffler. 

He had not taken ten blundering steps, when, as 
he had calculated and hoped, a door was opened at 
the end of the passage, and Mrs. Bittly betrayed 
her whereabouts by soundly rating her supposed 
husband for his delinquencies. 

“The light is out,” she exclaimed, wrathfully, 
“and you needn’t think I am going to get up again 
to light it for you. Keep out of my room, Bittly. 
I can’t a-bear to look at you. There’s one comfort, 

ou’re going to catch what youdeserve. Mr. Rigby 
as written to my lord, and my lord’ll be here 
afore many hours.” 

Lord Grosvenor grumbled an incoherent response, 
and the sound of his incoherent mumbling excited 
Mrs. Bittly to frenzy. 

“Oh, you beast!” she ejaculated. ‘‘ Don’t you- 
dare to come into this room. Jest you stay there in 
that hall all night, which I daresay is much 
better than the place you stayed in last night—you 
—you porpus !” 

Lord Grosvenor obeyed her energetically delivered 
command, sinking heavily and like a logon the cold 
hall-floor, and soon after producing an excellent 
imitation of Bittly’s heavy breathing, as at that 
moment practised under the neighbouring hedge. 

“There he goes,” cried the irate Mrs. Bittly—“a 
tuning of his pipes! Well, he’s safe for to-night ; 
but won’t he catch it in the morning both from my 
lord and me!”’ 

She turned over in the bed, her last reflection be- 
ing to her disturbed soul like oil poured upon the 
waters, and after a long period of tossings and 
mutterings she dropped into heavy sleep. 
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Then Lord.Grosvenor, who had been as watchful 
and wakeful as a lynx, raised himself slowly on his 
slbow—waited a little while—and then cautiously 
ind softly arose to his feet. 

“‘ She is asleep !”’ he thought. ‘‘ I must have that 
ixey from her dress pocket. It is time to move !” 

He stole into the bedroom silently. 

A dim light struggled through the curtained win- 
low. He could see plainly the shrouded bed in the 
sorner with its heavily slumbering occupant. He 
‘ould also see the chair upon which she had cast off 
her garments. Her gown lay on top, plainly in 
view. 

He crept towards it. He searched its folds for 
the pocket, found it, and withdrew the key. 

Then he stole again to the door, and paused on the 
hreshold. 

His light movements had not disturbed the woman. 
Her breathing was louder and more regular than 
refore. 

“T’ll make sure that she does not interrupt me,”’ 
he thought, feeling for the key in the lock. ‘I do 
1.0¢ mean to run any unnecessary risks !” 

He deftly transferred the key to the outer side of 

he lock, passed into the hall, drew the door shut, 
and locked it! 

Then he paused to listen again. 

The woman had not been in the slightest degree 
listurbed by his operations. 

Breathing a sigh of thankfulness, he stole up- 
stairs to the door of that upper chamber, the win- 
dows of which he had seen boarded over, and tapped 

oftly. 

There was a sound as of someone astir within. 

‘Yhen he inserted the key cautiously in the lock, 
turned the bolt, and opened the door gently, repeat- 
ing his low knock. 

Having opened the door, he paused on the thresh- 
old, calling in a whisper : 

“ Giralda !”’ 

There came a low ery from within the chamber, 
a quick spring, and Giraida—pale, agitated, and 
strangely lovely with a sudden bright expectancy— 
pulled the door open wider and confronted him! 

For one brief instant she stood in wild amaze- 
ment, staring at the uncouthly disguised figure, her 
soul in her eyes; and then Lord Grovesnor tore the 
nuffler from his face, the hat from his h ad, and 
stood before her, brave, eager, noble, and impas- 
sioned, with radiant eyes and smiling lips ! 

How the colour fluttered up into the girl’s pure 
cheeks, like a red light flickering through an ala- 
baster shade! How her eyes glowed! How her 
vare and lovely face beamed ! 

Lord Grosvenor held out his arms. She sprang 
nto them, and nestled close to his broad young 
vreast. 

“Oh, Panl! I knew you would come!” she 
nurmured, in a happy contentment. ‘1 knew that 
you were looking for me, and that you would find 
me !”’ 


Her joy overflowed in happy tears. 

“You are safe now, my darling!” said Lord 
trosvenor, his joy as great as her own, and equally 
apparent. ‘‘Thank Heaven I have found you! 
You cannot know what I have suffered since I 
learned your disappearance from the Park. But 
the light has come at last!’’ 

“Where is Fay ?”’ he asked. 

Giralda led him to the bedside. Fay was lying on 
the couch, fully dressed, his violet eyes closed in 
sleep, his golden hair drifting over his pillow. 

* Waken him, darling!” said Grosvenor, softly. 

Giralda bent over the little fellow, rousing him 
gently. She hushed the outcry he would have made 
nstinctively on beholding a stranger at his bedside 
it that hour, and with tears and smiles and blushes 
told him that their deliverer had come—that Lord 
Grosvenor was there. 

Fay was awake immediately. 

** Let me carry him down,” suggested the young 
ford. ‘* There will be fewer steps to arouse Mrs. 
Bittly and Rigby.” 

Fay assented, and Grosvenor took him up in his 
rms. 

“Are you all ready, Giralda ?’’ asked her lover. 

“ All ready, Paul, excepting my hat and cloak,” 
unswered Giralda, proceed:ng to don those articles. 
‘| had not undressed. I was sleepless, and so sat 
up to read.”’ 

She was soon ready. Then Grosvenor, extinguish- 
ing the light, led the way downstairs, Giralda fol- 
lowing like a shadow. 

They stole along the hall, out of doors, down the 

arden walk, and into the road ; and now the maiden 

» gan to breathe freely. 

She looked up at the sky, with the gray clouds 
flitting over it; back at the square brick house 
where she had endured her paintul captivity ; and 
then she clung to the young lord’s arm in a trans- 
port of delight 

* Oh, Paul,’ she murmured, “now, indeed, I feel 
tliat | am safe.” 

* And so do I,” putin Fay’s small voice, from 
Grosvenor’s bosom. “ And if you please, Paul, 


I'll get down and do my own walking. I am too 
old and too heavy to be carried like a child,” 

Grosvenor laughed, and put the boy down, keep- 
ing fast hold of his tiny hand, and the three walked 
on together. 

‘“‘T thought it strange when you knocked so softly 
at my door, Paul,” said Giralda, leaning on his arm. 
“Mrs. Bittly never knocked at all. And when you 
opened the door and called me, my heart seemed to 
leap to my mouth. But when I sprang to the door 
half expecting to see you, and beheld, as I supposed, 
Bittly, I could have died with disappointment. 
Where did you procure your disguise, Paul ?”’ 

“T borrowed it of Bittly himself. He is waiting 
for it under this hedge,’’ responded our hero, 
smiling. ‘ Wait here a moment while I exchange 
with him, Giralda.” 

The young girl halted under a tree with Fay, 
while Lord Grosvenor returned the borrowed gar- 
ments, and took back his own. 

‘““ Where are we going now, Giralda ?” asked Fay, 
gravely. 

“TI don’t know,” returned Giralda, contentedly. 
“Tt’s all right though, Fay. Paul knows.”’ 

Her trust in her lover gave her a delicious sense 
of restfulness, very refreshing after her late desola- 
tion and confinement. That had been a dark day 
with her. Mrs. Bittly had been insolent and harsh, 
and had more than once, to show off her authority, 
declared she should shut Fay up in an entirely 
separate apartment—a threat which had agonised 
Giralda, and almost broken the little lad’s heart. 
And now, she could hardly realise it, they were free, 
safe, and together ! 

* Paul is all well enough,” remarked Fay, after a 
thotghtful pause, his violet eyes shining with a wist- 
ful light. ‘ He’s good, Giralda, and I love him; 
but,’”’ and the little voice quivered, “I want mam- 
ma.” 

Grosvenor returned in time to hear this piteous 
lament. 

** Just keep up your courage, Fay, a little longer,” 
he said, cheerfully, ‘and you shall see her. I pro- 
mised her that I would bring you to her at ten 
o’clock this morning.” 

Fay’s sobs gave way to a joyful cry. 

“You promised mamma ?” asked Giralda, as they 
walked on. ‘ When did you see her, Paul?” 

** To-day—this afternoon.” 

‘* Where is she ?’’ she questioned. 

“ At Hamptonwold, only a few miles from here. 
Lord Hampton and Lord Trevalyan are also there.”’ 

Giralda began to tremble. 

**T cannot meet uncle Trevalyan !’’ she exclaimed. 
“ Paul, what does all this mean ?”’ 

“Tt means, darling, that the Lady Beatrice will see 
you secretly in her garden. She has beeu almost 
crazed about you and Fay. She received your let- 
ter, that you were in Dalton with Fay safe. 1 
told her yesterday that you were missing again. 
Having company, she cannot get away to see you. 
I must take you both to her.” 

‘* Will this secrecy ever end ?’’ cried Giralda, pas- 
sionately. ‘Oh, if papa could only stand among 
men, stainless in name! Why must that guilty man 
always triumph ?”’ 

‘** His hour is approaching, Giralda,”’ said her lover, 
* He is drawing near to the end. His very despe- 
ration proves it.” 

He told her then how he had sought for her ; how 
he had received her letter ; and how he had traced 
her to her prison. 

* And papa and Herbert? They are safe in the 
country 7” 

** They are at the Eagle’s Eyrie. They will be at 
Hamptonwold this morning—it is after midnight 
now. The Lady Beatrice wants to assemble her little 
family together once more in secret before they are 
again separated !”’ 
** Poor mamma! 
all?” 

“Mr. Trevalyan will take his children abroad— 
you with the others, Giralda. And I shall go too, 
and, if you will, your parents have consented that in 
some pleasant foreign town you and I shall be mar- 
ried. You will be safe from Adlowe’s persecu- 
tion’s only as my wife. Are you willing, darling ? 
Wiil you soon give me that priceless treasure— 
yourself ?”” 

He bent low over her, looking like one of those 
debouair knights of long ago, his noble face aglow, 
his dusky eyes full of loving light. It was not to 
be wondered at that Giralda hung her head shyly, 
blushed, and gave an assent so timid that only ears 
rendered keen by love could have told the whisper 
from a sigh. 

We will not attempt to depict the lover’s rapture, 
nor his expression of it. 

They walked along as if treading on air, forgetful 
of all save each other, when the lagging steps of 
Fay recalled the young lord to the fact that the 
child was growing tired. 

Disregarding the little fellow’s grave remon- 
strances, Gresvenor took him up again, and the boy 


What is going to become of us 





dropped asleep on his shoulder, 


** Where are you taking us now ?” asked Giralda, 
“To the inn !’’ , 
“It must be closed at this hour,”’ said the youn 
irl, with a sense of embarrassment growing e 
. 8 Upon 
= “Oh, Paul, what will they say to our arrival 
at this hour, and on foot ?” 

“T will make it all right, Giralda,” responded her 
young lover. ‘“‘ We have really no other place to 
go to, and we cannot spend the night out of doors 
Leave it all to me!” . 

By this time they were nearing the outskirts of 
Pencoed. They had met no one on the way, but 
now the clatter of hoofs on the road attracted thejy 
attention. 

“Someone is about to meet us!” said Lord 
Grosvenor. ‘ Adlowehas been sent for. It may be 
he! Itis certainly not.an hour for people to be out 
on ordinary pursuits !’’ 

He looked about him. There was a gap in the 
hedge at one side of the road. He drew Giralda 
through the aperture, and they both crouched in the 
shadow of the hedge and watehed the road. 

The horseman, whose coming they had heard, 
came slowly around a curve in the road, and rode 
past them, directing his course towards Giralda’s 
late prison. 

The steed he bestrode was jaded and wet with 
foam. He had evidently come a considerable 
journey. . 

The face of the man was turned slightly towards 
them. It was the face of Lord Adlowe! 

They waited until he had passed out of sight, and 
then emerged from their concealment. 

Giralda was pale, but courageous. 

** We must hasten to the inn!” said Grosvenor, 
quickly. ‘Once there, he cannot touch you. 
Come!” 

They hurried over the road, entered the town, and 
reached the inn. 

The landlord was in the act of closing his doors. 
He was already aware of the fact that his guest 
was noble, and a friend of the Hamptons. His 
inn was leased from the Lady Beatrice, it being her 
own private property. Her ladyship’s name was 
therefore an ‘‘ Open Sesame ”’ to his house and heart. 

“This young lady and young gentleman, land. 
lord,” said Lord Grosvenor, “ are on their way to 
Hamptonwold by invitation of the Lady Beairice 
Hampton. They have met with a misfortune by 
which they were obliged to complete their journey 
on foot. They require adjoining rooms—your best 
—and in the morning, about eight o’clock, a car- 
riage and driver !’’ 

Giralda’s appearance was sufficient to proclaim her 
a lady. The landlord did not pause to reflect upon 
the singularity of her late arrival on foot, aceepting 
Grosvenor’s statement without question. Indeed, 
Lord Grosvenor, young as he was, was not a man 
whose word could be doubted. 

A maid was summoned, rooms were got ready, 

and in half an hour Giralda and Fay were both 
asleep. 
Unknown to them, or to anyone, Lord Grosvenor 
apprehensive of Adlowe’s pursuit, posted himself 
in the hall, outside Giralda’s door, and watched 
and waited—a sleepless, tireless sentinel. 


(To be continued.) 





CLINTON DEERWOOD. 
——_@—__——_ 
CHAPTER XIII. 
WE left Lord Allan just as he had fallen beneath 
his horse in Fenlow Forest. As may be supposed, 
his limbs were crushed and broken when his men 
raised their master from the ground, and conster- 
nation took possession of their minds. = 
‘* What shall be done? Our lord is surely killed, 
exclaimed one to Geoffrey, Lord Allan’s valet, who 
seemed to be that nobleman’s right-hand man, to 
whom the other servants yielded. ‘‘ What are we 
to do, good Geoffrey ?”” 
‘*T am as perplexed as you. As you say, our mas- 
ter is dreadfully hurt, and there is no place to carry 
him to, unless it be the robber’s cave itself, if we 
knew where it lies in these thick woods,” and he 
stooped down to examine the senseless noble’s 
hurts. 
“ Well, I wonldn’t care who came, or to what 
place we took our poor lord, if we could enly get 
help. He may not be whol!y put out of life, but I’m 
afraid we can’t take him to the castle,” cried Wil- 
son, piteously, for he was unused to the sight of hu- 
man suffering. 
“Something must be done right quick, or Lord 
Allan will bleed to death,” said Geoffrey, tying his 
scarf about a severed artery, which had been cut by 
the sharp spurs as the horse rolled over him. “Go 
you, Wilson, and hunt up help, while I try to keep 
the breath of life in him. And fly like a stag, for 
there is scarecly a beat of my lord’s heart to be 
found. And there be more wounds than one,” and 
Geoffrey loosed the garments of his master, and at- 





tempted tc examine the gaping wounds. 
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The man to whom he had spoken immediately set 
out through the deep woods in quest of aid, and 
hoping now, as sincerely as he had hitherto wished 
not to see the outlaw chief, that he should come 
upon him or some of his men. For perhaps a 
quarter of an hour he pressed forward, following 
what appeared to be a@ tiny, serpentine path, and 
then found that it led him nigh a running stream, 
which sparkled and chattered along over its pebbly 
bed of stone. As yet he had not seen trace of any 
human being, and felt that he was alone in the sur- 
rounding solitude. 

Several wild partridges went whirring over his 
head as he advanced, and for a moment they 
affrighted him with their sudden flight. He saw 
numberless squirrels nimbly scampering from bough 
to bough of the tall forest trees, and they hid them- 
selves, chattering at the intrusion, as he went past. 
He saw also a snake or two go gliding through the 
green, tufted grass which grew in some portions of , 
his path, and as his eyes caught sight of their shiny, 
undulating lengths, the man involuntarily crossed 
himself and muttered his prayers, and trod faster 
on his way, till finally hepaused upon the bank of 
acrystal stream, and found that it barred his farther 
passage in that direction. 

“| shall have my pains for nothing, and becom- 
polled to turn back to my dying master-without 
help, if so be Tam fortunate enough to reach his 
presence alive myself,” muttered the man, as 
paused, and 8 looking at the clear water before 


him. 

Then he added, as he turned about and began to 
look for the backward path : 

“T might have known that this outlaw chief’ 
would never be found when he was wanted, but I’: 
warrant me, if there had been no need for ‘his) 
services, he would have overhauled us long ago-on | 
our way.” ' 

And the man was now looki earnestly for 
traces of the tiny path which had led him through - 
the wood to the opening. 

“Who is it that speakest thus boldly of thevont-: 
law chief, for I perceiveno one that needs immediate 
service, save thyself, my bold fellow, and I showlé 
judge that thou hadst but lost thy way, and 
needed to be righted in it ?’’ questioned a deep voiee, 
which sounded close behind the man, and caused 
him to start in terror, and look around. Then, per- 

ceiving that it was Giles Fenlow—for he recognised 
the chief at onee by his suit of Lincoln green and 
hat with waving plume—the man replied, not with- 
out some embarrassment, however, and in a meek, 
respectful tone : 

“Oh, it is thee, Lord Giles Fenlow, and I am in 
search of thee, for my master, Lord Allan, has just 
fallen from his horse in the forest, and now lies 
dying at some distance from here. I have set out, 
hoping to find thee or some of thy band, trusting 
that you would give us.aid in our extreme need; for 
Lord Allan cannot be taken home, and may even 
uow be dead, or dying of his serious wounds.’’ 

“Lead me to him, I will goat once ; fora fallen 
enemy must be treated even asa friend by Giles 
Fenlow,” said the outlaw, as he came forward and 
stood ready for the journey. 

But the man pansed, and, looking about with per- 
plexed gaze, said, im some doubt : 

“I have lost. my way, 1 think, for I cammot tell 
which place I came from when I broke from the 
wood and came upon the stream.” 

The outlaw smiled, but he only said « 

“Tell me, my good fellew, the direction in which 
thou camest, and I will venture to lead thee to thy 
master’s side.’’ 

Le companion pointed towards the deep wood, 
saying : 

, Lbelieve it was that way, my lord; but for the 
life of me, I am so bewildered that I cannot tell for 
a certainty.” 

“Well, follow me, then. Giles Fenlow is pretty 
vell acquainted with these woods, and will venture 
‘o assist thee now, good fellow, to thy master,” and 
the outlaw entered the forest defiles, and motioned 
us companion to follow his lead. 

The other did so, and it was not long before the 
two came out at the point where Lord lay, 
taninate and bleeding. Geoffrey still knelt beside 
~ master, and had succeeded in binding a hand- 
a tehief over the wound, but the blood still trickled 
= and had formed quite a pool beside the injured 
tobleman’s side. 

W hen Giles. Fenlow sprang through the wood, 
po beheld the spectacle before him, his features at 
atch expressed concern and pity, and he immedi- 
pe A ys beside Lord Allan, kneeling upon the 
inant grass, and looking upon the features of the 
me imate nobleman. He placed his ear to his kins- 
5 8 breast, as he had done once, years ago, when 
pe ad come so nigh to committing that fearful 
on of murder. He raised his head, and felt for 
me Dulse which came so fitfully, at long intervals. 
bs 3 after satisfying himself that there was sufli- 

it life to warrant a removal, he said, in calm 





Yoee, to Geoffrey, whe stood close. at his side: 


“Raise thy master up, and bear him gently to 
the place to which I shall lead.” 

The men took up the injured nobleman, and fol- 
lowed Giles Fenlow through the forest to the bank 
of the little stream where Wilson had met the out- 
law chief. Then Giles Fenlow said, in authoritative 
tones : 

‘Place Lord Allan down upon the greensward, 
my good fellows, and I will attend to his farther 
safety and final recovery. I have need of you no 
longer, and will dispense with your farther services. 
But I will see that ye are escorted safely through 
this wood, till ye are within sight of Fenlow Castle 


again. 

The men laid their master upon the greensward, 
as Giles Fenlow had directed, but they were not 
satisfied with the outlaw’s disposal of themselves, 
and Geoffrey ventured to say : 

*Do not send us away irom our master, I pray 
thee, noble Giles Fenlow, for we feel sorrow for his 
gad state, and wish to stay to assist in his recovery, 
if he be so fortunate as to survive his dreadful 
wounds.” 

“ Canst'thou not trust Lord Allan tome? Have 
I not already given evidence of my good-will to- 
wards the nobleman, that thou art not now satisfied 
with my plans ?”’ questioned the outlaw, with stern 
voice, looking at the men as he spoke. 

“Yes, we know we-can trust thy word, noble 
chief, ‘but then our master is dear to us, and it 
would look ill for us to return to Fenlow Castle 
without him, leaving him when he is unconscious 
and wounded. What would be said of us at home, 
and what would Lord Allan think when he recovers 
to consciousness again ?”’ said Geoffrey, speaking 
for the others. 

“Thou needst not fear that thy master will think 
all of you, my good fellows, for Giles Fenlow will 
in all that to him, sayimg it was his will, not 
thine, that sent thee away. And this tale-will also 
do for those .at castle. But say to them, also, 
that the outlaw chief will nurse Lord Allan back to 
life and strength again,.even as he would were he 
his own father:who might have been brought to him 
wounded and dying,” replied the outlaw. Then he 


otily | added, “Now, my men, I will have ye go back a 


distance into the forest, and wait while I send some 
of my men to guide ye safely on your homeward 
journey,” and saying thus, Giles Fenlow motioned 
them to turn back into the forest, while he looked 
to see that his order was obeyed. 

A few moments later he sounded his bugle note, 
and thereupon there came a score or more of his 
band to his presence. Some of these he sent after 
Lord Allan’s retainers, bidding them escort these 
men to the edge of the wood. Then, selecting two 
of the remaining others, he bade them lift Lord 
Allan and bear him gently into their cavern home. 

Several hours after this, the wounded nobleman 
opened his eyes, and looked about him in question- 
ing amazement. He attempted to rise, but fell 
back upon the soft cushions of the coueh whereon 
he lay with a heavy groan of anguish, which 
brought Giles Fenlow immediately to his bedside. 

For several moments the nobleman lay still, with 
closed eyes, trying to stifle the throes of pain, and 
endeavouring to fathom his situation. He slowly 
unclosed his eyelids again, and beheld Giles Fen- 
low bending over him, with tender, commiserating 


ce. 

“Where am I, and why are you here, Giles Fen- 
low?” questioned the nobleman, in faint voice, as 
he lay quiet from helplessness. 

“ You have been wounded, Lord Allan, and I was 
solicited by thy men to give thee a shelter and 
Christian aid, and so I have had thee brought to 
my home, and now hope to nurse thee to return- 
ing strength again,” replied the outlaw, in a pitying 
tone. 


ne. 

“J do not understand thee, Giles Fenlow. Where 
is Geoffrey and my faithful Wilson? They surely 
would not leave their master in the hands of an 
enemy, and he the dreaded outlaw of Fenlow Fo- 
rest! How came I to be hurt, and in thy home ? 
Answer me with truth, Giles Fenlow, and say what 
false trick thou hast been playing upon me,” gasped 
out the nobleman, in weak yet authoritative tones. 

“Thou art mistaken, Lord Allan. I have played 
no trick upon thee or thy men, neither would I 
harm thee or aught of thine. But, on the contrary, 
I would succour and aid thee. And I tell thee now 
that one of thy men sought me out in the forest, 
and entreated me to assist thee. You had been 
thrown under your horse, and seriously injured, and 
it was far away from your castle. So I went to thee, 
and bade the men bring thee nigh my home. ‘Then I 
sent them away with some of my good fellows to 
guide them to your castle, for [had no wish to 
make my retreat known to thy retainers. You were 
brought here, and are now an inhabitant of my 
home, and I shall do my utmost to make your un- 
avoidable stay here as comfortable and pleasant as 
possible,”’ explained Giles Fenlow. 

Lord Allan could but believe the tale which was 
spoken with such kindness and sincerity by the 





outlaw chief, and he now felt that he was in the 
hands of one whom he had injured to such an ex- 
tent that he could expect nothing but ill-treatment 
in return. But Giles Fenlow’s voice was kind, and 
his face expressive of deepest pity and even tender- 
ness, as he now asked gently, when the other turned 
away with a groan: 

“Are you suffering much, Lord Allan? I have 
had thy wounds dressed, and have administered a 
sleeping potion, but I find you more restless than I 
ex pected when I came in just now, and will give you 
another quieting powder, so that the pain will be 
deadened, and you can rest in peace awhile,” and 
he hastened to a little table near, and, mixing a 
potion of medicine, brought it to Lord Allan’s bed- 
side, and stood ready to administer it. 

But the nobleman turned away his head, while a 
choking sensation came into his throat. This un- 
expected kindness of his injured kinsman was 
greater than he could bear, and he gasped out en- 
treatingly : 

“Go away from me, Giles Fenlow! I cannot 
bear thy tenderness! Leave me in quiet to die of 
my wounds, or strike me with thy strong hands, for 
I cannot live to look upon thy forgiving face.” 

But Giles Fenlow only smiled, while he did not 
turn away. Then he said in acalm tone, which 
soothed the ear of his companion : 

“I cannot leave you, Lord Allan, for you are 
seriously hurt, and need my care. Believe me, when 
I say that I have forgiven you that long-gone in- 
jay which changed my life so greatly. Let the past 
ie dead between us. Trust me to nurse thee back 
to health; and now take this potion, for you are 
seriously in need.of rest.” 

But still Lord Allan put the cup away from him. 
There were other thoughts save the differences be- 
tween him and Giles Fenlow within his breast, and 
he said, in trenulous:accents : 

“T entreat thee to go away and let me die, for I 
have nothing now left to live for. My daughter is 
gone—none know whither. Si j Deerwood 
has me within his power, if she be not found »ud 
made to wed him. My search after her has been 
—_ and I camaever hope to find happiness again 
in life.” 

“Tf I tell thee that the Lady Genifrede is safe 
and well, wilt thou make effort to live ?’’ questioned 
the outlaw, at once determined to set the mind of 
his kinsman at rest. 

“If thou sayest it, I should wish to credit it, but 
how could I fully do so, when I know that the Lady 
Genifrede is far away from here, and that neither 
thou nor I know aught of her abiding-place ?”’ re- 
plied the nobleman, sadly. 

But just at this moment there came a slender fe- 
male figure into the apartment, and Lord Allan’s 
eyes grew wide with bewildered amazement, for the 
Lady Genifrede threw herself beside his couch, and 
clasped his hands with joyful eagerness, as she cried 
out impulsively : 

““My father! oh, my poor suffering father! I 
couid not longer remain away from thy bedside.” 

Lord Allan turned his eyes from her to Giles Fen- 
low, end the latter immediately replied, in explana- 
tion : 

“Do not fear to credit the evidence of thine eyes, 
Lord Allan, for this is truly the Lady Genifrede, 
whom I met in the forest on her journey towards 
the convent of St. Mary, in Chalons, and persuaded 
to remain in my cavern home. Thinking it pre- 
ferable to a life-long immurement in the convent, or 
a bridal with Sir Clinton, my cousin Genifrede has 
consented and intends henceforth to have her 
dwelling with the outlaw and his band.” 

If Lord Allan had possessed sufficient strength 
of body, it is probable he would at once have ex- 
pressed his abhorrence and utter distaste of these 
sentiments uttered by Giles Fenlow. But the con- 
versation had already taxed his powers too greatly, 
and he now closed his eyes in almost unconscious 
weakness. The outlaw chief perceived this, and 
immediately raised the nobleman and forced the 
prepared potion between his lips. Thenhe laid him 
gently back upon the pillows, and whispered the 
Lady Genifrede that her father was too weak for 
conversation, and would sleep if she retired. 

“Go to your room, and rest, Genifrede; thino 
eyes are already weary with the vigils taken since 
thy father came hither. I will remain and watch 
by Lord Allan’s bedside, and alleviate every suffer- 
ing that can be cured by physician’s skill,’ hoe 
said, as he raised the girl from her kneeling posi- 
tion, and led her to the door. And so the Lady 
Genifrede went out, and Giles Fenlow was left to 
watch beside the sufferer. : 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Sir Cuinton DerRwoop vowed all manner of 
revenge against Giles Fenlow and his band, after 
having been sent on his return by the outlaw chief. 
His heart was filled with such anger that he made 
oath that the outiaw of Fenlow Forest should 
swing from the gibbet in a month; and ho at 
once set about securing the fulfilment of his revenge. 
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He went to the king; and, after obtaining andi- [ 
ence, related with specious word-colouring the | 
bold indignity this lawless ranger of the wood had | 
put upon him, in deterring him from the pursuit of 
his affianced bride; and he entreated his sovereign 
to provide for him a suitable retinue of soldiery 
wherewith he might capture this insolent ranger of 
Fenlow Forest. and bring him to just punishment. 

The king listened to the noble’s representation, 
and at once complied with his request, giving him 
permission to take as large a force of the royal 
men-at-arms as he desired for his purpose. 

“For, by my faith!’ cried the monarch, “ we 
must make an example of this bold outlaw, who is 
getting all too troublesome for our peace and the 
safety of our kingdom! Who knows but he may 
next take a fancy for our own royal crown-piece ?” 
and he lifted his hand to the kingly head whereon 
rested the jewelled diadem of England. “And 
I thank thee right heartily, my good and loyal Sir 
Clinton, for thus bringing the matter before our 
notice !” he added. 

The delighted noble bowed his gratitude as his 
8 vereign listened to and granted his request, feel- 
ing sure that there now stood no obstacle in his 
path towards the fulfilment of his revenge. 

A week later a company of men set forth from 
T.ondon with Sir Clinton Deerwood at their head, 
and rode in the direction of Fenlow Forest. A 
price had been set upon Giles Fenlow’s head by the 
king; and each one who rode forward inwardly 
hoped to become the fortunate possessor of the prize- 
money. But Sir Clinton Deerwood was actuated 
by no such sordid motives. It was only revenge 
which slumbered in his heart. That, and a hope to 
wrest from Giles Fenlow a knowledge of the Lady 
Genifrede’s whereabouts urged him forward ; and 
he had given strict orders to his men that on noac- 
count were they to kill the outlaw chief, but to take 
him a living captive. 

And so the men rode forth ; and again Sir Clinton 
entered the forest, and came nigh the place where 
he had parted from Giles Fenlow. But nothing met | 
their advance save the scared birds and other un- 
tamed inhabitants of the wood; and for days the 
imen searched these forest depths without coming 
nigh to the accomplishment of their mission. At 
length some grew tired of this unsuccessful journey, | 


[THE MEETING OF FATHER AND DAUGHTER. | 


Sir Clinton grew angry and wrathful at these sug- 
gestions. He grieved, too, over his defeat; for he 
had fully expected to meet Giles Fenlow, either 
alone or surrounded by his band; and he had de- 
termined to do valiant battle rather than return 
without the outlaw. But the discontent of his men 
grew more evident. Fornearly two weeks now — 
had searched this forest, and it seemed as thoug 
there was no spot left whereon their feet had not 
trodden ; and yet there were no signs of the outlaw 
or his abode. 

“We will not give up the hunt in this manner, 
my good fellows,” said Sir Clinton one day, after 
listening to their discontented murmurings, and 
now for the first time noticing them by word. 
‘* Grant us one more week’s hearty search, and then 
if Giles Fenlow be not found we will give over the 
task as useless, and return to our homes.” 

The men gave assent to this, though some of their 
number ventured to say that the whole affair was 
useless—the outlaw would never be discovered. 

But Sir Clinton had gained his point ; and he now 
separated his men, as he had often done before, 
into detached parties, and sent them in different 
directions into the woods. With himself he took 
Damon and some half-dozen more sturdy fellows, 
and struck into a route before him and rode forward 
during the remaining portion of the day. 

Suddenly they were startled by the flight of a deer 
which came rushing into their midst, staggered, and 
fell bleeding to the ground. Sir Clinton sprang im- 
mediately from his steed, with the exclamation: 

“Ah! This means something! The deer is 
wounded by some of Giles Fenlow’s men; for see 
here, Damon; there is an arrow in its side!’’ and 
he knelt beside the animal, which was struggling 
upon the ground where it had fallen. 

Damon sprang from his horse and had gained his 
master’s side, when there appeared a new comer 
upon the scene. It was Halbert, Alfreta’s lover, 
who had sent the arrow to the breast of the deer, 
and now came rushing after the stricken, dying 
animal, and came full upon Sir Clinton and his men 
before being aware of their presence. 

Sir Clinton at once sprang upon the outlaw, col- 
laring him, and attempting to throw him to the 


| ground, at the same time calling upon Damon to 


assist him in the task. But Halbert, though taken 


and began to murmur and complain of an errand | by surprise, and at disadvantage, was not so easily 


which looked so unpromising ; and they hinted that 
Giles Fenlow could never be taken in this manner. 


captured. He threw off the strong hand of Sir 
Clinton, and then dealt right and left well-aimed 





He was too wily a fox to be caught, except by 
strategy ; and so they would counsel Sir Clinton to 
give up the undertaking, and leave Giles Fenlow to 
his own ways. 


blows at the minions whom Sir Clinton set upon 
him ; and had gained such advantage over his foes 
; as would have proved him their victor, when the 
| tide was turned against him by the arrival of 





















another squad of Sir Clinton’s men. Then the out- 
law placed a tiny bugle, similar to that worn by 
Giles Fenlow, to his lips, and blew a shrill biast 
upon it. He had barely time to do this before he 
was grasped from behind by Sir Clinton, who had 
come up unperceived by Halbert, and now again 
held him in his vice-like grasp. 

The outlaw struggled bravely, but it was all ix 
vain; he was but one, and there were a dozen 
against him, and he could only trust for escape now 
to the call he had sounded upon his little bugle. 

And he had not long to wait. There was help 
nigh; for just when Sir Clinton, assisted by his 
men, had pinioned his arms, and was about placing 
his captive upon one of the horses, the outlaw chief, 
followed by a host of his brave band, broke into 
the midst of the greatly surprised and discomfited 


oup. 
or Release the man you hold, Sir Clinton Deer- 
wood, or the penalty be upon thine own head!” was 
the cry. 

Sir Clinton only laughed scornfully, leaped upon 
his horse, and struck his spurs deep into its flanks. 
and dashed away into the wood, bearing the captured 
man with him in his flight. 

But again the ringing voice called out, as the 
chieftain raised his carbine, and took aim: 

“ Stop, Sir Clinton; or thy death be upon thyself: 
for I will rescue my good Halbert, if at the sacrifice 
of thy life.” 

But the rider took no heed of his command. He 
had in his power too valuable a captive to givo up 
lightly. This fellow might know his masters 
secrets ; at all events he could make use of him as 
a guide to his haunts in the forest ; and so, without 
turning, he urged his steed through the undergrowth 
and pressed on his way. 

But he was not thus to escape. ‘A sharp report 
rang out upon the air; and then Sir Clinton felt « 
quick, stinging pain in his side; his bands loosed 
their grasp upon his horse’s reins, and he sunk 
backward to the ground. aes 

Then all was confusion in the wood. Sir Clinton's 
men, perceiving their master fall, immediately fled 
in terror, thinking they too would speedily share 
his fate; and they dashed onward through the 
woods with many a scratch and brush from the 
overhanging trees, till they paused at length, a long 
distance from this spot, and dared to take breath 
before again pressing on to the point where 
they expected to meet the other parties belonging 
to their company. We will not follow them, but re- 
turn to Sir Clinton and Halbert, whom the former 
had secured to the back of his horse. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Of all the numerous ills that hurt our peace, 

That press the soul, or wring the mind with anguish, 

Beyond comparison the worst are those 

That to our folly or our guilt we owe. Burns. 

AMANDA was of opinion that the Earl of Montargis 
exaggerated his danger. There was no doubt his 
life was drawing towards its close; but she antici- 
pated he would live longer than he expected. Now 
that she had committed the act of frand and trea- 
chery described in the last chapter, she was eager 
aud anxious for his death. She dreaded lest he 
should inform his son and the other members of his 
family how he had bequeathed his fortune, show 
them the will, and so enable them to discover the 
wrong which had been attempted to be perpetrated 
on them. 

Her agony of mind was so great that she spoke 

with difficulty, and she was so fearful of being found 
out that if anyone looked at her more intently than 
usual, she imagined that she would the next moment 
be accused of the crime which she had, in obedience 
to the dictates of her ambition, committed. 
_She dismissed old Blarrid, who withdrew from the 
sick-chamber with her accustomed complaisance, and 
sought the housekeeper’s room, where a_ select 
council, consisting of the steward, the groom of the 
chambers, the butler, and the housekeeper were as- 
sembled over a bottle of very fiue crusted port and a 
currant cake, 

“Any change?” asked Mrs. Barton, the house- 
keeper, as old Blarrid entered. 

“Sameas usual, ma’am,” replied the nurse. “ He'll 
last a few days yet, perhaps, but he’s booked, for all 
that. I've had a little experience, and I can in ge- 
ueral tell, If there’s no excitement, he’ll last ; but 
my Lord Mayland is sent for, and the interview is to 
be Strictly private, so there is somethingiu the wird, 
and I won’t answer for the consequences.” 

“Ab!” said the butler, sententiously, “if all they 
Say be true, he’ll have something to answer for. I 
“aut explain my meaning any more, for I’ve only 
heard rumours myself, aud we all kuow what ru- 
mours are,” 
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“Never mind rumours, Mr. Martin,” exclaimed the 
housekeeper ; “ will the earl’s death make any change 
| in the household? I should imagine not; thouxh 
| there ought to ba pensions to old servants. Mr. and 
| Mrs. Nash, the steward, and Mr. Garway, the groom 
| of the chambers, have been here a-many years, and 
it is time we should quit if we want to establish our- 
selves in business before we are too old for it.” 

And Mrs. Barton, the housekeeper, looked at Mr. 
Garway, the groom of the chambers, in a way which 
clearly said, “If you'll have me, I'll have you.” 

“Two suits of mourning is a sure thing,” remarked 
the nurse Blarrid. 

But her further observations were cut short, as her 
low way of looking at eventualities did not please 
the upper servants, who had far grander ideas. They 
expected legacies; the mourning was a matter of 
perfect indifference to them. 

While this sort of conversation was taking place 
downstairs, Amanda had conducted Lord Mayland 
to the earl’s bed-chamber, he having been unwilling 
to enter before he was fully aware that his father’s 
condition was such as to enable him to do so without 
fear of aggravating his malady. 

In order to keep out the draught, a rich moreen 
curtain had been hung upon an iron rod placed over 
the door of the earl’s bed-room, and Amanda, who 
was extremely desirous of overhearing the conversa- 
tion of the earl and his son, determined to hide 
behind it while pretending to shut the door and 
retire. 

Hers was a bold and adventurous disposition, and 
though she used her daring for a bad purpose she 
did not do anything by halves. Having ushered 
Lord Mayland into the presence of his father, she 
withdrew, and, opening the door, pretended to shut 
it, though she remained behind the curtain and with- 
in earshot. 

Peoping at one extremity, she saw his lord- 
ship approach the earl, who was just able to extend 
an attenuated hand to him, and say, in a voice which 
was weak and laboured: 

“It was kind of you to come so soon. I wanted 
to see you before I die, because I iutend to disclose 
a secret which has been weighing heavily on my 
mind for many years. If you had not come in time 
to receive my confilence, I should have let it die 
with me. Sit down near me, Mayland. I am weak 
—more so, perhaps, than you imagine, and you 
must make allowance for my imperfect delivery. I 





will be as explicit and as little tedious as I can.” 
Lord Mayland said a few words of an encouraging 
nature, and sat down as he was told, looking anxious 





rather than curious, and waited for his father to 
speak. 

“It would startle you,” the Earl of Montargis 
went on, “if 1 were to tell you that I never have 
had, nor will you at my death, have any right to the 
title which I bear. But stop; are we alone?” 

“ Quite,” answered Lord Mayland, hoarsely. “ Miss 
Garraway accompanied me here, but I saw her go 
away, and I heard her shut the door after her.” 

At these words Amanda laid her hand upon the 
handle of the door, so as to be ready to beat an im- 
mediate retreat should his lordship look round the 
room or examine the curtains near the door behind 
which she was concealed, so as to verify the truth 
of his declaration that they were alone together, 
father and son, with none to interrupt or overhear 
them. 

“ Mayland,” the earl continued, “you may well 
look startled. So long as a certain person lives, | 
have no right to the title of Montargis ; and if I have 
not, it follows that you are equally without any 
right—does it not ?” 

“T admit your logic, father,” said Lord Mayland, 
much astonished, “but I await your facts before I 
say anything in reply. I can scarcely believe that I 
am in my right senses, or that I am not listening to 
the ravings of delirium.” 

“ Would to heaven that you were, my son!” re- 
plied the Earl of Montargis, solemnly. ‘ Better— 
far better would it be for you. As for me, I have 
lived my allotted span, or nearly, and the brunt of 
the battle, if there is to be any fight, falls not on me. 
I coveted the earldom, I coveted the estates be- 
longing to it, and the position it would confer upon 
me; yet, while my brother lived, I had no hope.” 

“ But your brother Stanley died ?” said Lord May- 
land. 

“Ho did. It was the visitation of God. I had 
nothing to do with it. No; that was not the result 
of any crime of mine,” cried the earl, speaking more 
quickly, and with more distinctness, as he warmed 
with his subject. “But you will remember that he 
had ason, Stanley had a son, who was christened 
Noel.” 

Yes,” said Mayland, thoughtfully, “I have heard 
of that. The son of whom you speak disappeared, 
and everyone supposes him dead.” 

“I know him to be living!” exclaimed the earl, 
starting up in the bed by an extraordinary effort, 
resting himself on his elbows, and glaring at his son 
with the wildness of one out of his senses. 

“ Living!” ejaculated Lord Mayland, aghast. 

“It is a fact—he lives! It was 1 who stole him, 
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and he lives to trouble you, Mayland, if you are not 
careful, as he would have troubled me had I given 
lim a chanee. You have often wondered, I dare- 
say, why I had occasional fits of melancholy, why 
my mind was absorbed and abstracted. ‘That young 
man lay like an incubus upon me. I dared not kill 
him. 1 had not the courage. Iam only a half-and- 
half villain, after all. I could rob him of his in- 
heritance, and shut bim‘ up in a lunatic asylum, 
where they killed his mind, so that he is accounted 
mad by some ; but I dared not kill him.” 

He paused, and shuddered visibly. 

Lord Mayland regarded him with apparent horror, 
and yet was so deeply interested’in his tale that he 
leant over the bed in order to hear it more distinetly. 

“ Where is this young man now?” he asked. “If 
you want to put me on my guard, and enable me to 
perpetuate your pol cy, you should enable me to find 
my enemy. I know not how to act until I have had 
time to reflect; but at all events it will be a source 
of great consolation, after what you have said, to 
hear where my cousin, the son of my uncle Stanley, 
the real Earl of Montargis, is living. Your revelation 
will be incomplete unless you can give me some in- 
formation respecting him.” 

“You shall hear everything.” answered the earl, 
with the same feverish exhibition of unwonted and, to 
him, injurious excitement. ‘“ Pursue the same course 
as I have done. Keep him in subjection ; make him 
afraid of you, At present he knows nothing, but he 
has friends, and if they could discover his where- 
ibouts, you would have a hard fight for the title. 
Your position would not be worth a year'syurchase.” 

‘Who and where is he?” pursued ‘Lord Mayland, 
bending forward with increased auxiety depicted on 
Lis pallid countenance. 

“ He—he—” began the Darl of Montargis, but a 
deathly pallor overspread his face, which in its ap- 
pearance matched that of his son; “she is——” 

It was in vain he struggled to utter any more 
words; his strength had been waning, and though it 
would, had he economised it, have lasted some time 
longer, he had exhausted it in the effort he made to 
take Lord Mayland into his confidence, and, sinkiug 
back upon his pillows, he breathed heavily and be- 
came insensible. 

His son bent over him, to catch any whisper that 
might come from his livid lips. Amanda looked out 
from behind the curtain in her intense anxiety to 
hear more. 

Both were disappointed. In a few minutes the 
breathing ceased ; an expression of anguish distorted 
the earl’s face, the dying man was incapable of far- 
ther utterance. There was a convulsive struggle, 
and all was over. 

The remainder of the secret of the Earl of Mon- 
targis had died with him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 
Parks and order'd gardens grent, 
Ancient homes of lord and lady, 
Built for pleasure and for state. 
So she strove against her weakness, 
Thongh at times her spirits sank ; 
Shaped her heart with woman's meekness 
To ull duties of her rank. Tennyson. 

It is difficult to say who was the most annoyed at 
the sudden cessation of the earl’s speech, both 
Amanda and Lord Mayland being deeply interested 
in the recital, and it is not toc much to assert that for 
« few moments his lordship was more concerned at 
not hearing the whole of the confideuce which would 
have been placed in him than he was at the fear- 
fully sudden death of his parent. Better for Lord 
Mayland’s peace of mind if the earl had not spoken. 
‘The incomplete revelation had created a spectre 
standing in his path ; but though he knew a real dan- 
ger menaced him, he did not know how to attack it, 
or where to look for its appearance. 

if, on the other hand, he was desirous of being an 
honest man and making restitution, he was unable 
to do so, as all he knew was that the young man, 
Noel, the son of Stanley, his uncle, lived; but where 
to find him, he had no idea; he was even ignorant 
of the name he bore among men; and it was witha 
mind dreadfully oppressed with a weight of care 
that he drew the coverlid over the face of his father, 
whose pulse was motionless aud whose heart had 
ceased to beat. 

Feeling assured that there was nothing more to 
hear, Amanda stole away from her place of conceal- 
ment, and went downstairs to turn over in her mind 
all that she had heard, aud wonder in what way she 
could utilise the knowledge she had gained. Jt was 
«thousand pities that the earl had not completed 
his confession ; but, at all events, she knew as much 
as Lord Mayland. 

Her reflections were cut short by the entrance oi 
the latter, who, in feeling terms, announced the me- 
jancholy event which had just taken place, and 


which Amanda affected to hear with surprise, though 
she knew all about itas well as he did himself. 

On the following morning the Countess of Mon- 
targis, accompanied by her daughters, arrived at the 
Park, having travelled all night. They were deeply 
grieved at the sad intelligence which awaited them, 
but matters of business soon occupied the mind of 
the countess, who was for some time closeted with 
her solicitor and her son. 

The legal gentleman was named Norton, and was 
a Nunninton practitioner. He was not a man of 
brilliant parts, but he had a quiet manner which 
passed for wisdom, though it was in reality the off- 
spring of wisdom, and his great peculiarity was that 
he would never commit himself tv an opinion unless 
he was driven into a corner. 

The interview took place in the dining-room after 
luncheon, the cloth and its contents remaining on the 
table. The Ladies Gwendoline and Selina, with 
Amanda, had retired to another room, to discuss the 
integesting question of mourning, which always oc- 
cupies the attention of ladies more or less before a 
funeral, and Amanda, who was competent to give 
advice on this difficult subject, did so with a taste 
aud wealth of description which the compiler of a 
book of fashions might have envied. 

“You ask me, my lady,” began Mr. Norton, sip- 
ping his sherry, “if I think the late earl left a will. 
Ido not like to hazard a definitive opinion, but I 
know a will was made, Now, this proves nothing. 
A man may make.a dozen wills,and burn them all. 
The mere fact of a will having been in existence 
some years ago is of no value tous. What we want 
to know is this—is there a will in being now ?—eh, 
my lerd? eh, my lady? Is not that the point ?” 

‘“Oertainly it is,” replied the Countess of Mon- 
targis, adding, ‘“‘My poor husband was not fond of 
talking about business matters, and it would have 
been indelicate for me to urge upon him the meces- 
sity—or shall Isay the propriety—of making acequate 
provision for me. He threw out hints oceasioually 
that he had done so. What, sir, was the nature of 
the wil] that you drew ?” 

“TI should be sorry to speak positively about any 
particular document,” answered Mr. Norton, in his 
roundabout way, “because my will, if I may call it 
so, has probably been superseded by another, and I 
should create impressions which it would be diffi- 
cult to remove. However, there was a will prepared 
in my office, and prepared according to special and 
written order. The Earl of Montargis had entrusted 
me to-bequeath all his personalty to one individual. 
His son—meaving you, my lord—he said was well 
provided for with the entailed property. The indi- 
vidual to whom the testator left his shares in public 
companies, his funded stock, and money lying at his 
bankers’, was charged to pay the Ladies Gwendoline 
and Selina Mayland tle sum of one thousand a-year 
until their marriage, for I well remember the de- 
ceased telling me that no man should marry his girls 
for money.” 

“ He had, I know, peculiar views on that subject,” 
exclaimed the countess, who showed some sigus of 
impatience, ‘“ And now, Mr. Norton, you need make 
no further mystery about the matter. I presume the 
person to whom the personalty was thus left is my- 
self? It would be quite in accordance with my ex- 
pectations and the expressed intentions of my late 
husband.” 

“T am utterly unable to gratify your ladyship’s 
curiosity,” said the attorney. ‘No uame was inserted 
in the will at my office, nor did I hear any name 
mentioned. A blank was left purposely, so that his 
lordship might fill it up bimself before he died, or at 
his leisure and inclination.” 

“ Bless me!” cried the countess, in a tone of alarm. 
“ Has any search been made for this singular docu- 
ment, or any one of asimilar nature? If not, it is 
time something should be made. I hope you will not 
accuse me of indecent haste, but, while the living 
should respect the dead, there is a duty they owe to 
themselves which it is wrong to neglect.” 

“It is usual in these melancholy cases, my lady,” 
exclaimed Mr. Norton, “to place seals upon anything 
which contains papers or articles of value, and that 
I have already done; but I will,in your presence, 
make a searcl: for a will, since you seem to have no 
knowledge of the existence of one, and I trust that 
the result of our inquiry will be as agreeable as you 
could wish, though I beg you to bear in mind that I 
have not committed myself to any definitive opinion 
which may raise extravagant expectations in the 
mind of anyone, though | must add that the custom 
is to make known the will of the deceased after tie 
funeral, when all the relatives are assembled to- 
gether.” 

“ Do as you please, Mr. Norton,” said the countess, 
whose mind was sorely troubled, she knew not why. 
“Proceed to the apartments occupied by the earl 
without me, if you please. Lord May and will accom 
| pany you. Iam not strong enough to go through 








such an undertaking. Oh! by the way, May land 
who was with the earl before you arrived ?” 

“ Miss Garraway, I believe, and the nurse, an old 
woman from Fonthills recommended by Mrs. Barton, 
our housekeeper. I am not aware that anyone elso 
had access tomy father’s chamber, and I am informed 
by them that he was well attended to, and allowed 
to want nothing.” 

“Of course they would speak in their own praise,” 
said the countess. “However, we will not do them 
the injustice to suppose that they spoke falsely. Will 
you kindly send this old woman to me, if sli is in 
the house. I should like to put a few questions to 
her, which, if she answers them satisfactorily, will 
assist my reflections. ether come in here.” 

Lord Mayland promised that she should be sent to 
his mother directly, if sheéwere in the house, and if 
not, a message should be despatched to bring her 
from the village as soon as possible. But it happened 
that old Blarrid had been a nurse for some time, and 
she did mot consider that her engagement termiuated 
until ‘the funeral had taken place; then. and only 
then, were ‘her services to be dispensed with, 

Ina time of general sorrow, much latitude was al- 
lowed to her, and, in fact, to everybody, and she 
found her perquisites more numerens during tle 
week which preceded the funcral than they were be- 
fore the death of her patient. She had anticipated 
an order.so wait upon-the countess, and was prepared. 
She wore her best black dress and @ cap trimmed 
with black ribbons, and entered the @oom with her 
bands behind her, making a low courtesy which 
caused her apron ‘to ‘touch the 

“You are the nurse who:attended upon the Earl of 
Montargis?” exclaimed the countess, as Blarrid stood 
before her, and eyeing her sharply to see what ler 
disposition was ; but there was nothing but vacancy 
portrayed upon the fat, stolid face.of the nurse, wlio, 
in reply, made another bob as as the first. 
“Have you anything ‘to tell me?” continued her 
ladyship. “I mean, did my busband give you any 
message for me, or speak to you on any matter oi 
business? Be fravik with me. I shall know how to 
reward you if I find that-you are»worthy of my coun- 
tenance and support.” 

“No, my lady,” rejoined old Blarrid, keeping her 
eyes fixed on the ground. “ The earl said nothing, 
and there was no business mentioned except a paper 
which | had to sign. I was asleep in the chair until 
the governess woke me, and, putting a pen in my 
hand, told me I had to sign something as a witness, 
and the earl—poor, dear gentlemau!—told me where 
to put my name, but what it was all about I did not 
hear. Perhaps Miss Garraway will be able to givo 
your ladyship more information than I can. I can 
assure your ladyship that everything was done that 
could be done, and, if you had been here, you would, 
I am proud to think, have entirely approved of every- 
thing.” 

“Thank you,” said the countess; “that will do. 
Please tell one of the servants to desire Miss Garra- 
way to wait upon me. I shall not omit te reward you 
for your services. I suppose Mrs. Barton knows 
where to find you if you should be wanted? Very 
well. You can go.” 

The nurse took her departure with a peculiar smile 
upon her puckered lips, and the countess paced the 
room impatiently until Amanda entcred. She, too, 
was dressed in black, wearing a silk dress and a 
jacket of the same material over a woollen gari- 
baldi. She was always neat and simple in her attire 
rather than gaudy, for she knew that any attempt at 
display on her part would soon be extinguished by 
the extensive wardrobe of the countess and her 
daughters, who sometimes spent more in a month on 
dress than her salary amounted to in a whole year. 

“Pray sit down, Miss Garraway,” said the coun- 
tess. “I have been so busy with my solicitor, and 
so dreadfully upset by the terrible event which has 
taken place, that I have had no opportunity until now 
of thanking you for your kindness to my dear husband. 
Ido so now, however, and hope he has remembered 
you in some substantial way in his will; if not, rest 
assured I will supply the omission.” 

“T hardly know how to thank your ladyship for 
your kindness,” answered Amanda, who with difli- 
culty suppressed a smile; “your eulogy is really 
more than I deserve. It is truethat I did my best 
te minister to his lordship’s wants, in which endea- 
vour I was ably seconded by Mrs. Blarrid, the nurse, 
whom J can recommend to your ladyship as an ex- 
perienced and worthy woman. I need scarcely say 
that I did not expect any reward for what I did, 
though the earl himself on several occasions told mo 
that he felt himself indebted to me, not only for uurs- 
ing him in his last illness, but for attending to the edu- 
cation of his daughters in what he was pleased to 
call an effectual and pra'seworthy manner. Indeed, 
his expressions of gratitude were so cordial that I 
was at a loss toaccount for it all.” : 

“ Perhaps,” rejoined the countess, with a slight 
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elevation of the eyebrows, “the earl was not con- 
<cious of What he was saying. I do uot wish to dis- 
parage you for an instant, Miss Garraway, but-——” 
« ] can assure your ladyship,” interrupted Amanda, 
“that the Earl of Montargis never lost consciousness, 
and that his faculties were perfectly clear up to the 
time he sent me for Lord Mayland, and his lordship 
will confirm what I say.” 

“jtis very sad, under these circumstances, to think 
that his illness terminated so disastrously and so sud- 
denly,” said the countess, who could not refrain from 
biting her lips. “It would have given me a couso- 
jation which I need not stop to describe to you to 
pave been with him atthe last. But perhaps you 
can give me some message from him, or, at least, tell 
ne what took place during the last three or four 
days of his lifes Can youdothis? If so,I am pre- 
pared to listen to you, and shall feel grateful for any 
communication which you have to make to me.” 

“The earl was singularly reticent,” answered 
Amanda. “ He did not in any way take me into his 
confidence, nor did he entrust-me with any message 
to you. Lord Mayland was with him when he died, 
aud probably he would be the person to whom the 
earl would speak on private and family matters. The 
only service of any importance which I was asked to 
perform was to take a paper out of a cabinet, which 
ie signed in my presence and that of the nurse. We 
both witnessed it at his request, though we were en- 
tirely ignorant of its contents, and afterwards I put 
it back again in its place. Ihave little doubt your 
solicitor has found it by this time.” 


The countess thanked Amanda for her information, | 


and, seeing that she knew no more, did not press her. 

‘They continued in conversation until Lord Mayland 

and Mr. Norton came down, when Amanda discreetly 

withdrew, though she did not think it beneath her 
diguity to stay outside and put her ear to the key- 

wle to overhear the conversation. This was of a 

uature calculated to be eminently satisfactory to her. 

Mr. Norton declared that he had found a will, which 
he had én his possession, but he had not opened or 
vead it, thinking it best to read it openly in due form 
ifter the funeral, He begged her ladyship’s pardon 
ior gratifying her curiosity, and she, who felt secure, 
lid not press him, but rather commended him for his 
punetilio. No other document of similar importance 
liad been found, and Mr. Norton weut away with the 
precious parchment in his possession. ‘Tle countess, 
who knew him to be a thoroughly trustworthy man, 
was rather glad that he went, as she was perfectly 
safein his hands. She and her son remained to- 
cether until it was dark, when they retired to dress 
ior dinner. 

A week quickly passed, and great preparations 
were taade for the funeral. The Earl of Montargis 
was to be buried in the family vault in Fonthills 
Church, Invitations had been issued to the relatives 
of the deceased, as well as to his intimate friends. 
‘the day broke gloomily. Great banks of clouds were 
drifting up from the south-west, driven by a strong 
wind, which momentarily increased in violence. Rain 
ill at an early hour and continued to fall at inter- 
vals, making the air cold and wintry and theground 
wet and muddy. The blast moaned dismally though 
ihe branches of the leafless trees, and the rain, which 
alter eleven o’elock fell with pitiless persistence, 
considerably diminished the number of spectators in 
the road near the park and the approaches to the 
churchyard, though the church itself was well filled. 

‘he countess and her daughters insisted upon follow- 
ing in afuneral coach, which they had to themselves, 
Amanda preferring to remain at home, out of no dis- 
respect to the deceased, but because she felt that she 
“ould be somewhat out of place with the near rela- 
ives of the earl. 

In addition to this seruple, which was, after all, 
rather more imaginary than real, she was on thorns 
io know how the Countess of Montargis would act 
‘len the will was read. The shock would be so 
couplete that she anticipated sume diversion from 
‘er ladyship’s behaviour on the occasion, and her 
ind was very busy until the cortége returned. 

Vice she went into the dining-room, where old 
‘arid and the housekeeper were engaged in assist- 
'§ the butler in laying out the table to the best 
‘vantage for the cold collation which was prepared 

those who liked to partake of it after the funeral, 

“id sue was rather surprised wheu tlie nurse ex- 

“omed, in a significant tone: 

“i should like to speak to you, miss, after the fuss 
ver—say about five o’clock. Don’t disappoint me, 
‘vd ll meet you in your bed-room. You can easily 
nip away without anyone seeing you.” 

_ “What can you have to say to me which you can- 
‘say here?” answered Amanda, almost angrily, 
“she was about to refuse compliance with her re- 

“vest when she remembered that Blarrid witnessed 
° will, aud was in the room when she committed 
° darlug forgery, the result of the announcement 

‘ Wich she awaited with such feverish impatience. 





So she checked her inclination to be uncivil to the 
old woman, and continued, * Well—well, I will be 
there to receive you, nurse. About five o'clock, I 
think you said. That will do, And you may ex- 
pect to see me, unless something of an unexpected 
nature occurs to detain me.” ; 

The old woman nodded her head and went on with 
her work, while Amanda, wondering greatly what 
could be her meaning, returned to the front of the 
house, and, looking out of a window, beheld the 
funeral procession, if such it might be called, wind- 
ing along the avenue at a quick rate. 

The rain still fell heavily, and a thin mist was 
beginning to rise along the lowlands, the wind having 
fallen since morning. The critical moment was 
approaching, and Amanda’s heart paipitated violently. 
She was divided between hopes and fears. She did 
not see how her deeply laid, though simple, plot 
could fail, but she knew there is such uncertainty in 
human affairs that is the height of folly to make sure 
of anything until it is absolutely accomplished, 

(To be continued.) 








EVELYN’S PLOT. 
———— 
CHAPTER XLII. 
I see she flies me everywhere, 
Her eyes her scorn discover ; 
But what's her scorn, or my despair, 
Siuce ‘tis my fate to love her ? 
Were she but kind whom I adore, 
1 might live longer, but not love her more. 
Anon. 

RauPx Osporne’s face grew stern and angry as 
Edith spoke. 

“You are rather too peremptory in your terms, 
young lady. You forget that I could any hour fail 
in my part of the agreement—tliat it ouly needs a 
word from me to put this young fellow into limbo. 
Don’t you see that?” —- 

She bowed her head. 

“Then, as no business can be done without a little 
mutual trust, 1 would just suggest that it may be 
better for all parties that you should come down 
from your high flights and just talk common-sense. 
I am not a brute nor a rascal. But when I am de- 
termined on a thing I am not to be turned, and that 
has been my principle al] through life.” 

The girl fixed her eyes earnestly on him. The 
man was right. Yet he spoke more like one ar- 
ranging for the transfer of land than for the winning 
of a wife. But it was less harassing for her, and less 
absurd in bim, to take that tone. 

“Goon,” she said. “Tell me what you want. I 
can soon decide what I think is safe and right to 

” 


“That's a sensible girl! Just what I have always 
thought you. I can trust you, I believe, Edith, 
when you are my wife, though you are not half my 
age, and about a hundred times more attractive. 
Well, then, I’ll tell you what I want. Fix the day 
you will be married. And I'll give you, on the morning 
of that day, as one of your wedding presents, the 
complete freedom and safety of your friend. And if 
I do not, I give vou leave to go away unfettered from 
the church door.” 

“When ?” was all she could articulate. 

The very sight and sound of that hard face and 
harsh voice sickened her heart when she remem- 
bered that it would soon be her duty to love, honour, 
and obey its owuer, and to be his companion for life. 

“When?” he repeated. ‘ Why, the sooner the 
better for all parties. What do you say to this day 
fortnight ?” 

She mused for a few moments. It was not only 
the natural shrinking from such a fate that made her 
pause. She was a noble-minded girl, in spite of 
her defective education and consequent errors, and 
she would have unhesitatingly given her life in the 
next hour to save her lover, or to perform a promise 
once given. But she felt that there was so much and 
such perplexing mystery surrounding the whole af- 
fair,and alsg herewn history, that eact: day's reprieve, 
in this crisis, might serve to elucidate and bring to 
light what might bear on the very destinies of those 
for whom she was interested. 

And when once united to that hard, cold man, and 
separated for ever from Cecil, she would have taken 
the last and crowning point that would decide her fate 
for life, and, perhaps, that of soine others who were 
appareutly unconnected with her. 

“When will Mr. Danvers’ trial come on?” she 
asked, suddenly. 

“J scarcely know, 
sooner,” 

“ Will a month be the latest time ?” 

“Yes, most certainly. 1 have ascertained that,” 
he said. 

“Then, I will be your wife the week after,” she 
said, a cold shiver thrilling through her as she spoke | 


In about a month, perhaps 





~ words. “The week after his trial I will be your 
wife.’ 

“Hem! A singular way of fixing it. A sort of 
‘moveable feast,’” he said, with a spice of the dry Lu- 
mour that at times characterised him. “ How on 
earth are any preparations to be made ?” 

“None will be needed. I would not have one 
single sign of tie usual marriage ceremony,” she 
said, coldly. “I will go to the altar alone. I want 
no one to help nor to pity me.” 

“ Buat—.” 

“It matters not, it matters not,” she said, impa- 
tiently. “I have determined on that, at least, All 
else I leave to you. But in that I am resolved. And, 
ere I speak my vows, you will give me the proofs, 
the certain proofs, of his innocence and safety.” 

“Of his entire safety,” he replied. “ And, it may 
be, of his innocence, except the usual weaknesses of 
his age, and keeping bad company, into the bargain. 
Now, are you satisfied ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I must stir up the lawyers,” he said, smil- 
ing grimly. ‘First, for settlements on my pretty 
wife; and next, to get this unlucky prisoner’s fate 
arranged, one way ortheother. To tell you the plain 
truth, Edith, I’ve no faith in your respectable guar- 
dian ; and, what’s more, when you are married, it will 
be precious little that you will see of him, I can tell 
you for your edification. There, don’t look so down- 
cast. I'll be good to you, whatever else I may have 
been or done. I’m not the man to let a girl who 
trusts me and does her duty ever be baulked of the 
wildest fancy that ever came over a woman’s brain.” 

And, with a rough but kindly impulse, he took the 
girl’s hand, and, bending down, he kissed her cold 
cheek. 

She shivered at the unwelcome caress. But it 
was rather that of a father than a lover, and she felt 
that it was meant as a pledge of his future kinduess 
to her. 

Poor child! Kindness and love from some are 
worse than censure and hate from others. And 
Edith’s very heart sickened as she saw her betrothed 
husband’s look of satisfaction when he left the room. 
Hencefcrth her fate was scaled. She was the afli- 
anced wife of the rescuer of Cecil Rivers. 


——S 


CHAPTER XULIIlI. 
Blest tears of soul-felt pouitence, 
In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense, 
Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 
So balmy a virtue that e’en in the hour 
That drop descends, contagion dics, 
And health reanimates earth and skies, 
And signs of joy proclaim through Heaven 
The triumph of a soul forgiven. Moore. 

ONcE more we are in the presence of the sick and 
the sorrowful—of tie sufferer lying on his couch of 
pain. Once more is that couch of pain attended by 
the pale woman, whose care restored Oliver Danvers 
to health, and smoothed the last days aud hours of 
his father. 

But in this caso it is no sumptuous apartment, no 
luxurious couch on which the patient is extended. 
A simple dimity-hung bed, a modest chamber, fur- 
nished with the plainest furniture that could com- 
port with comfort and decency, was the scene on 
which we now gaze. 

A marked difference, indeed, from the damask 
hangings, the luxurious furniture, the spacious apart- 
ment, on whose velvet carpet not a footfall could be 
heard, where Oliver Danvers’ hours of suffering 
had been passed. 

And the patient was unlike the former charge of 
the nurse Fleming. It was a young man certainly, 
but in that fact the resemblance ended. 

The jetty, glistening hair, the brilliant dark eyes, 
the handsome features, which, though sharpened by 
suffering and sickness, still preserved their regularity 
and charm, were all unlike Oliver's less perfect, but 
perhaps more manly and expressive, face. And the 
age was also different. Oliver certainly numbered 
more than thirty years, but this new patient of that 
strange woman’s could scarcely count more than 
two-and-twenty summers, and his slight form lacked 
the full development and vigour of the elder man’s. 

His suffering, too, was of a different character. 
The brain was evidently completely untouched, for 
his eyes were intelligent, and earnest, and bright. 
But some other injury chained the sufferer to his 
couch, and emaciated the young features. And the 
splints on the leg, when the light bed-covering was 
removed, sufficiently showed the nature of the hurt, 
or, at least, one of the hurts that prostrated the 
strong man to his couch. 

It was Cecil Rivers who had thus fallen under the 
care of his cousin’s former nurse, and whose attention, 
even amidst his sufferings, and the various causes 
of grief and anxiety that weighed on him, was yet 
attracted by the peculiarity of the appearance and 
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the demeanor of the nurse, who devoted herself so 
entirely to him. 

“You are better to-day ?” she said, in her still, low 
tones, as she brought him his morning's meal of rich, 
strong beef tea. “ Better, are you not?” 

“Yes,” be answered, wearily; “only anxious to 
get away, and be sure of freedom.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“Oh, man! man!” she said, “ever the same—ever 
the same! Always craving and wanting, rather 
than thankfully receiving the blessings of his lot.” 

He moved impatiently. 

“ What blessings have I?” he asked, fretfully. 

“The blessing of certain restoration to health, the 
blessing of safety from enemies, and, if I am not 
deceived, the blessing of a clear conscience.” 

“ And of separation from those most dear, and the 
loss of station, and fame, and fortune, at two-and- 
twenty. ‘Truly, great blessings to be thankful for!” 

“ Ah!” she said, sadly, “ah! it is like youth—like 
youth, to be thus impatient. But when you haye 
suffered and lived as | have, then you will compre- 
hend that these blessings are indeed to be viewed 
with thankfulness rather than complaining. Boy, you 
know not yet what suffering is, unless you have been 
guilty.” 

He gazed earnestly at the white, calm face. 

“T scarcely understand you,” he said. “What do 
you mean by guilt? ‘l'ell me. What do you know 
of my history—of myself?” 

“ Little,” she said, “ save that the accident which 
placed you thus strangely under my cate was in- 
curred in a flight—a flight, as I imagine, from danger, 
if not from worse than danger—I mean the punish- 
ment of guilt.” 

His eyes drooped beneath hers. 

“T never yet quite understood where you found 
me, or how I came here,” he said, looking round the 
apartment, and giving a longing glance at the high 
window, that bafiled his efforts to gaze at what lay 
be yond. 

“That is soon explained,” she said. “You were 
endeavouring to leap over the embankment of the 
railway, when, I suppose, your foot slipped, and you 
fell headlong down the precipice. My house, poor 
as it is, was near the spot. I heard the commotion 
and the outcry. Iam by profession an attendant of 
the sick and the dying. I offered to take you, in- 
stead of letting you go to the hospital, or a place 
still worse. That is the whole story.” 

“Not quite all. You have many and many atime, 
when you thought me sleeping, gazed at me, and mur- 
mured words that spoke of a very different feeling 
and knowledge of me than you would have shown toa 
stranger. I have scarcely been strong enough to 
question you yet; but I would fain know what it is 
that you mean, and what you do know of me.” 

“ Are you willing to exchange confidences?” 

He was silent. 

“TIT thought not,” she said, “I thought not. But 
I shall one day tell all—all that is in my heart, that 
has crushed me down to the dust, and that has 
see me the miserable-looking creature that I am 
drained the very life blood from my veins. Dut I 
must wait till a fitting time, till those whom I am 
watching and striving to guard from harm are placed 
in safety. Then I will tell, but not till then, the 
whole of my sad story.” 

There was a calm dignity in her manner that im- 
pressed the impetuous young man with a degree of 
awe. 

“IT would not intrude on your sorrows or your se- 
crecy,” he said. “Your kindness to me has been 
enough to prevent such impertinence. Ouly, if you 
do know aught of me, or of my danger, and my 
prospects, I would entreat you to confess it at once. 
It would be a relief and comfort to me if I felt that 
I could confide safely in someone, when it appears 
that all are against me.” 

His face was so pleading, and his tone so sad, that 
it appeared to touch kis listener. She rose, walked 
to the window, and for a moment appeared to strug- 
gle with berself. At last she returned to the couch. 

“ Boy,” she said, softly, “be content. I know at 
least enough of your story and your family to be 
trusted with the rest. I have nursed the sick in your 
uncle's house; I have listened to your sister’s voice; 
and closed your uncle’s eyes. What would you more ? 
You may speak to me as you would to a—mother,” 

The last word was uttered iu a low, choked tone 
that was scarcely audible. 

“ A mother!” he said, ‘a mother! Ah, that was 
the curse of my boyhood. A mother’s sin had casta 
shadow over my very name, had deprived me of the 
couusel, the love, tiie blessing of a mother’s restrain- 
ing voice. I had no fear of grieving ler, I had no 
fear of bringing a stain on her name by any follies 
or crimes of mine. And hence the dangers and the 
misfortunes of my life.” 

He had spoken so vehemently and bitterly that 
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his listener. 
face in her hands, and a low, plaintive wail had be- 
trayed her deep emotion. 

“What is it?” he said, gently. “ Whatis it? I 
did not mean to distress you by my words. It 
was but the outburst of a truth that has so often and 
so vividly come before me of late.” 

He would have taken her hand that lay on her 
lap, while the other concealed the face, but she 
snatched it impatiently from him. 

“No, u0, no,” she said. “Do not—do not. You 
will break my heart. Boy, you know not that you 
are talking to—to a wretched mother.” 

“Pardon me,” he said, “pardon me. I did not 
know. I could not suppose my words would wound 
you so deeply. I only desired to explain the cause 
of many a folly and the consequent heavy punish- 
ment.” 

The agitation, whatever it had been, seemed to 
pass away after a few moments. And when she 
raised her head her eyes had no trace of tears, save 
the dark, deep circle round them. 

“Tt is past,” she said, “itis past. I am but rightly 
punished for past sinsand neglects. But listen, boy, 
listen. You are safe—quite safe here, either from 
your enemies, or from yourself.” 

“From myself?” he repeated. 

“ Yes, from yourself. If you were free, you would 
fly like a moth round the light that would be fatal to 
you. ‘The fair girl, who has been alike your de- 
struction and your saviour, would soon attract you 
into the power of your and her worst enemy. And, 
it isonly for you to bide your time here, and all may 
yet be well.” 

He looked eagerly at her, catching at her words 
like a drowning man. 

“ All well?” hesaid. “ Are you serious, or is itan 
idle consolation ?” 

“No,” she said, ‘no. - I would not hold out false 
hopes, but I have springs and powers at work tiat 
you can little know, aud which may, if Heaven's 
blessing be on them, still briug peace and happiness 
to all but the guilty. But let me not raise false 
hopes. Itis all yet in the dark, and nothing but 
time, caution, and patience can resolve the end of the 
drama. Your cousin, your noble cousin Oliver, is 
in the most pressing danger now ; and itis of him 
that we must at present chiefly think. For you, ouly 
patience is needed to secure your safety.”: 

“ And Edith?” he said. “You that seem to know 
so much, tell me of her?” 

“It is of her, not of your sister, that you would 
think and speak ?” she said, reproachfully. 

“She is the most helpless, the most in present 
peril,” he said, averting his eyes. “I love my sweet 
Eva from my very heart, and I know full well that she 
has risked much for me. But it ever seemed that 
she looked up to and clung to Oliver more than to 
me as her adviser and companion. And poor Edith 
has no one!” 

The pale face somewhat brightened. 

“ Thank Heaven for that!” she said, “ thank Hea- 
ven at least for that!—that you and your sister love 
each other,” she added, calmly—“ that your natural 
affections and ties are not hardened and severed— 
that your love for those yet dearer has not destroyed 
your attachment for each other! I,a mother, can com- 
prehend such things,” she added, in answer to the 
young man’s surprised glance. 

Then she resumed : 

“ Are you indeed alarmed as to your—as to Edith ?” 
she said. 

“Indeed I am,” he replied, sadly. “And she. 
poor darling, will be in a constant agony of appre- 
hension on my account. She cannot even guess my 
safety.” 

The woman again paused. 

“What did you—that is—how was your escape 
effected ?” she said. “ Nay, it is no secret, boy, that 
you have beeu in restraint—to use no harsher word.” 

He paused a moment. 

“ Nay, if you wil! not confide in me, I cannot help 
you,” she said, reproachfully. “If you will tell me 
how it was accomplished, I have no doubt I can guess 
how much she knows, and what it will be needful to 
do.” 

“It is a short and simple tale,” he said. “I was 
only confined in the part of the prison used for the 
unconvicted criminals, and indeed, even while I was 
there, I sometimes fancied that a very remarkable 
degree of laxuess was shown in my custody. How- 
ever, on the evening in question, a rather singular 
circumstance—or, rather, combination of circum 
stances, awakened my attention. The man who at- 
tended me gave some such significant hints as to 
‘the beauty of the fine frosty night,’ ‘the pleasure 
of a walk in such weather,’ and ‘the good sense of 
never knowing what might come, and never despair- 
ing,’ &c., thougi perhaps couched in rather coarser 
terms than I give them,—that I could scarcely help 
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holding myself in readiness for any sudden emer- 
gency, such as he seemed to wish to imply. [ ate 
my supper with unusual rapidity, and perhaps ap- 
petite, arranged my dress as conveniently ani care- 
fully as I could, and then placed myself on my soli- 
tary chair, ready for any crisis. It was not very long 
in coming. 

““The man came back after a time to remove my 
humble supper-tray, and to lock up and leave mo 
for the night. But he lingered a very remarkable 
time, on all kinds of excuses, till a sudden and most 
violent noise and outcry at the other end of the 
building startled me, and, as it appeared, my gaoley 
also. He rushed from the cell, closing it behind him, 
but, as I soon found, did not turn the key. You wil] 
suppose I took the hint. I rushed from the cell, 
along the first passages I saw—guided by a light in 
the distance—and feeling that I could not be very 
severely punished for availing myself of an open 
door. 
“The light did not deceive me. It was in an 
apartment that appeared to belong to one of the turn- 
keys, for the window was not barred, and the latch 
even had not been put on. I looked ont—saw thay 
the height from the ground was not more than I had 
many a time leaped when a boy, and now, when 
liberty was at stake, I should scarcely be likely to 
hesitate. So I threw open the friendly sash, and 
with one bound I reached the ground, albeit some- 
what stunned by the fall. Noone was near. All 
the gaolers seemed to have been attracted to another 
side of the building, and the darkness was too thick 
for me to be observed by any of the passers-by. 

“So I sped on as rapidly as I could, withou: one 
shilling in my pocket to enable me to take any con- 
veyance, and carefully avoiding the light of the 
gas-lamps, as if my features alone could have told 
my tale. It was a thrilling moment. I kuew not 
where I went. I rushedon—only thinking of fi<ht, 
freedom, and safety! And it was not till I reached 
the lighted rails of some line—I knew not whicli— 
that I began to reflect on my future course. I stood 
for a moment gazing at the rails, just lighted by the 
brilliant signal lamps, when an idea struck me tliat 
if I could hide myself in the depths of the cuttings 
on the other side of the line till morning dawned, I 
might then be able to see where I was, and to ar- 
range some means of flight. I was just rushing 
across the rails, when the light and the nvise of an 
approaching train startled me. I gave one bound, 
and then I knew no more till I found myself in this 
room, and in your care.” 

“ And no better plan than that was organised for 
you?” said the woman, thoughtfully. “ It was a crude 
and cruel kindness.” 

“T think it may have been otherwise arranged,” he 
said. “Ihave some vision of a whisper, and a rustle 
close to me, when I reached the ground. that may 
have been those of a friend, ready to aid my es- 
cape. But 1 was too bewildered, and too anxious 
for freedom, to stop one moment to ascertain tle 
truth.” 

She was silent for a time. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “ perhaps. Atany rate, you 
are right. It is better that she should have tidings 
of your safety, though not of your place of shelter. 
And I will try—I will try. And your sister,” she 
added, after a momeut’s pause, “ your sister. Would 
you not relieve her anxieties also?” 

His face flushed. 

“ You are right,” he said. “ And I am selfish, not 
to have thought of my poor Eva. Can it be accom- 
plished ?” 

She mused a little. 3 

“Yes,” she replied, “yes. But there is much still 
to be done and considered ere I can conclude and 
mature my plans. But, at least—at least their minds 
shall be at rest about you. So much I can promise. 
And you, in your turn, must engage not to make av 
attempt of any kind to leave this house, or my care 
and guidance, till I permit you. Do you understand 
and promise this? Remember, I have a claim to 
your obedience.” 

“T do,” he said, “I do promise.” 

“That is well,” she replied. “And now try to 
sleep. At least you are safe from danger or pursuit, 
and, for the rest, time alone can show what is 10 
store for you” 

And, with a warning, half-commanding gesmre, 
she rose, and, drawing the curtains round the bed, 
left him to what repose he might obtain. 

(To be continued.) 





THE Duke of Devonshire is about to construct, at 
his own sole cost, a line of railway from Fermoy 
Lismore. Parliamentary powers for the work were 
obtained last session, and, ths preliminaries being 
nearly concluded, it is expected that the works will 
be commenced in February next. The estimated 
cost is 120,000/. 
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ROUND THE WORLD. 
—————- > 
CHAPTER XXI. 

Tue uncivilised islands of the great Pacific each 
have their own peculiar religious forms and beliefs. 
The unchristianised natives of all are polytheists, 
but there, in most cases, all religious likeness ends. 

The inhabitants of T'awenga, with the like fright- 
ful custom of cannibalism, had also a religion quite 
similar to that of the Figi Islanders, They had a 
god for every trade and industry, and demigods, who 
were simply the effigies of former monarchs and great 
men. 

On entering the heathen temple, Lily and Noland 
paused a moment instinctively near the door and 
looked around them. 

They beheld a strange scene. 

The floor and wall were covered with thick, closely- 
plaited mats. Along two sides of the room were 
ranged small, separate stone altars, each of which 
was surmounted by a rudely-carved wooden god. 
One of these was the god of the orange tree. His 
head was wreathed with orange-leaves, and before 
him as an offering was a large wicker-work basket 
filled with great ruddy oranges. 

A second deity was the goddess, by some pretty 
couceit,of flowers, Flowers crowned her misshapen 
head, wreathed Leaf figure, and overflowed a wicker 
basket at her feet—great, Inxuriant blossoms that sent 
up a cloud of delicious, spicy fragrance. 

A third deity was a god of palms. He was taller 
than the others, and held a palm-branch in his hand. 
His altar was larger that the others, and was crowd- 
ed with jars of palm wine, mats, sails, baskets, fruits, 
everything that came from the generous palm-tree. 

There was a deity for fishermen, and fresh fish, 
oysters, crabs and other produce of the sea, were 
deposited before it. 

_It would be impossible to enumerate all the dci- 
ties, or describe all the offerings. It is enough to 
Say that the temple leoked like a vast bazaar, and 
the odour of fruits and flowers mingled in one de- 
lightful whole. 

The principal featare ef the chief room of the tem- 
ple was, however, a great, carved god—the chief 
deity—twenty feet high, and equal in all its pro- 
Portions. It occupiéd nearly the whole end of the 
room opposite the entrance. <A row of scented oil 
lamps burned before it. Its face had a solemn beauty, 
and glittered and shone with a moon-like splendour 
and with iridescent rays, the wood being entirely 
concealed by a layer of choice mother-of-pearl. 

Lily looked at this image in wonder and awe, his 
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great shining eyes, like blood-red rubies, seeming to 
follow her movements. 

All this the fugitives had seen in a single minute. 

“We must hide quickly,” said Roland, as the fly- 
ing storm brought the yells of the savages again to 
their ears. ‘There is a door to some inner room, on 
each side of the god. I will see if there is anyone 
within it.” 

He moved quickly towards the inner room, Lily 
following, and holding up her garments so that the 
drip of water should not betray them. 

*Just before gaining the door the lad paused, having 
detected a third door just behind the god. 

He had also made a more important discovery, 
pamely, a little door in the back of the god itself. 

He moved towards it with the rapidity of light- 
ning. 

It was slightly ajar, and he peered in. 

A dark, cavernous chamber, floored with mats, was 
all that met his gaze. 

A sudden inspiration came to him. 

He seized Lily by the arm, and without a word, 
drew her into the cavity, and after glancing at the 
spring of the door, drew the latter shut. 

“T think we are safe here,” he whispered. 
they look in, we can hide back in the darkness.” 

He led her forward into one of the colossal feet of 
the image, and they crouched together on the floor. 

What a strange situation ! 

They heard the temple rock in the fierce hurricane, 
and heard again the yell of the savages, now fright- 
fully near. 

“T don’t believe they will find us here,” said the 
lad, thoughtfully. “I think that this hollow in the 
god is a secret invention of the priests. ‘They may 
use it to hide persons in. There isa faint light up 
by the breast, darling. I think there is a thin wire- 
covered place in the breast. I might look through 
it, and watch for our enemies, or the entrance of 
the priests.” 

“Go, Roland,” said Lily, cheerfully. “I feel safe 
here. Only be careful. You might fall, or be seen.” 

He promised to obey her injunctions, kissed her, 
and crept out into the great central cavity. 

As he expected, he found niches in the interior of 
the god, by which toclimb to thebreast. Heavailed 
himself of these niches, and climbed, with sailor-like 
agility, to the top, coming out on a small platform. 

His suspicions were verified, the wood in the 
very centre of the breast being cut away, and the 
vacancy supplied by an admirably executed network 
of zinc, so prepared as to strongly resemble iron. 

This deceit was not perceptible from the exterior 
of the image, partly because the breast was so high 
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above the worshippers, and partly because the not- 
work was close, aud coloured like the wood. 

From this standpoint on the platform Roland could 
look through the network into the lighted temple. 

“This must bea contrivance of the priests,” he 
thought, as he settled himself on the platform. 
“These savages are so deceitful that even their re- 
ligion is full of artful contrivances and deceptions. 
What can the priest do in here ?” 

He had scarcely asked himself the question when 
his hand touched it lightly, and the mouth of the 
image opened slightly, but perceptibly. 

Roland hastened to close it again. 

He comprehended then that, on grand occasions, 
the great deity of Tawenga was made to issue its 
commands; that, in brief, some priest was wont, for 
his own purposes, to speak through the mouth of the 
image to the credulous and superstitious worship- 
pers. Ile had no time to ponder on his singular dis- 
covery, for a terrific blast shook the temple, and at 
the same moment a wild human roar sounded almost 
in his ears. And then the temple door was opened, 
and Queen Taliti, Waloa, aud several others rushed 
into the edifice. 

The door remained open, anda throng of curious 
faces peered in, the savages uot daring to cross the 
threshold until permission had been received from 
the chief priest. 

The new comers immediately began a ‘search 
behind every altar, uttering cries of auger aud ven- 

eance. 

They had scarcely commenced their search, when 
one of the inner doors opened, and two or three of 
the heathen priests made their appearance. 

One of these was evidently the high priest, for he 
wore a small, thin crown, inferior to the queen's, yet 
betokening him of high rank. 

He made an obeisance to his royal visitor, and, 
with arms folded across his breast, remained standing 
to hear her pleasure at that strange hour. 

Taliti made known, in her native tongue, the es- 
cape of her prisoners, and demanded if they had 
taken refuge in the temple. 

The priest replied in the negative. The queen 
then appeared to insist on a thorough search of the 
temple, and the chief priest acceded to her wish, 
himself conducting the search. 

He led them to every nook and cranny in the outer 
temple, cunningly avoiding, however, the hollow 
god—an avoidance which confirmed Roland’s sus- 
picions that the secret belonged to the priests alone. 
He then conducted her to the inner rooms, and Ro- 
land blessed the Providence that had revealed to him 
his present hiding-place. 
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Had he et: into the inner rooms, he must have 
plunged into th ence of the pri , or, if he had 
escaped that peril, it would have been ouly to be 
discovered by his pursuers. 

Ite longed to speak to little, patient Lily, but he 
dared not. 


Ile waited on the platform, motionless and almost 
breathless, until their pursuers returned frum the in- 
terior of the temple. 

‘They came soon, panting, and enraged at their non- 
success, looked once more through the outer temple, 
and then swept out again into the storm and dark- 
ness to continue their search, entirely satistied that 
the fugitives had not entered the temple. 

“They might have seen our wet tracks, if they 
had not been so quick to make fresh ones of their 
own,” thought Roland, looking down at the wet mat- 
ting. “ But I think we made notracks near thisimage. 
Our feet had become dry before we reached it.” 

He was about to descend and impart the good 
news of their present deliverance to Lily, when he 
became conscious that the savage pricsts were mak- 
ing an investigation on their own account. 

Ile crouched breathlessly on the platform, stretch- 
ing himself flat upon it, and no longer daring to look 
out of the deity. 

Ile felt that a crisis was at hand. 

It came speedily. All the priests, save the chief, 
retired to the inner room. The chief priest locked 
the door upon them, picked wp one of the lamps, ap- 
prc ached the image, opened the door on its back aud 
looked inte the cavity, flashing his light around. 

How Roland’s heart beat then ! 

He feared that Lily might be discovered, or that 
she might, in fear of discovery, cry out for merey. 

IIe cautiously peered down at his enemy. 

It was a cruel, cunning, and thoroughly repal- 
sive face that met his stealthy glance—the face of 
one who dealt in artifices and deceit for the further- 
ance of his own ends. He was a fat, greasy pom- 
pous personage, and Roland shuddered with affright 
at the sight of him. 

He softly drew back his head, dreading every in- 
stant to hear some cry of terror from Lily, or shout 
of triumph from the priest. 

What if the water from their garments had left 
wet marks on the floor! 

Where Lily was crouched, in the foot of the image, 
he knew there must be a pool of water from her 
saturated clothes. 

He waited in an agony for the blow to fall, and 
his soul sent up a wild and wordless prayer that Lily, 
at least, might be saved from her enemies. 

The prayer was answered. 

The priest flashed his light for the last time, its 
glare blinding his eyes tothe drops of water on the 
floor. Then, satisfied that his most secret place had 
not been invaded, he softly withdrew, and closed the 
door. 

A moment later he passed into the inner room. 

In this revulsion of feeling, Roland almost fainted. 
He fell back, half unconscious, on the platform, a 
wild emotion of gratitude convulsing his soul ! 

His next emotion was a feeling of tender respect for 
and profonnd thankfulness to Lily, whose self-control 
had saved them both from a horrible fate. 

He murmured her name with fond blessings. 

And then, with trembling limbs, he crept down the 
niches to the floor, and sought Lily in her conceal- 
ment. She had not fainted, as he had half expected. 
She had crept out to the very extremity of the 
image's foot, and looked thence at her foster-brother 
with eyes that shone through the gloom like steady 
lamps, so serene and bright was their unvarying 
glow. 

“Lily,” he whispered, creeping to her side and 
gathering herin his arms. “ Lily, we are safe!” 

“Yes, Roland,’ she answered, quietly.. “ After 
showing us this nice hiding-place, God would not 
abandon us. I knew that old savage would not find 
us!” 

Her gentle faith rebuked Roland for his terror 
and misgivings. 

He clasped her closely, helping her to wring the 
wet from her clothing, and for some time they sat 
in a happy silence. They listened to the storm as 
i: raged, though beginning at last to subside; and 
they heard the shouts of passing savages, and kuew 
that the search was still in active progress. 

But they felt safe in the interior of the heathen 
god, trusting in a God high above the feeble con- 
ceptions of mortals, a God who has neither beginning 
nor end, and whose dwelling is a house not made 
with hands, “ eternal in the heavens.” 

As the night wore on the temple grew strangely 
still. The priests had evidently retired to their 
couches. The gusts of wind came more seldom, and 
no longer shook the building. 

“Are you awake, Roland ?” she whispered. 

“ Yes, darling,” he answered, quickly. 

“I’m so hungry, Roland,” she said, pleadingly. 
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me. She said you should be made to eat me too, and 
that I should be killed to-morrow. I tried to make 
myself thin, Roland, and I wouldn’t eat, and I’m cold 
too. My clothes are drying fast in this warm air.” 

“ You shou'd have food, dear Lily,” replied Roland, 
tenderly. “How you have suffered, darling! I will 
find what we want in the temple, by taking it from 
those senseless wooden gods.” 

“ Be careful, Roland,” said Lily. “ Take out onlya 
little, so they won’t miss it. Don’t stay long.” 

She loosened her clasp on him, aud he crept softly 
to the door, found the spring, and opened the little 
portal, then crept out into the temple. 

It was entirely deserted by every one save the 
fugitives. 

Roland sought the shrine of the god of oranges, 
and took all he could without danger of discovery. 
Limes, plaintains, baked yams, lemons, bananas, and 
bread-fruit were transferred to his possession. A 
calabash, found among a pile of similar utensils, he 
filled with palm oil, and another he filled with clear 
spring water, procured from a natural fountain near 
the outer door. His last act was to transfer to his 
already crowded pockets some large, fresh oysters 
in the shell, and with these stores, as a result of his 
depredations, he returned to his ‘thiding-place. 

“ Here, Lily,” he said, emptying his arms and un- 
londing his pockets. “I have stores enough to last 
till to-morrow night. I have brought youa drink of 
wine to warm vou up. You mustust take cold after 
your exposure.” 

‘He placed the calabash to Lily’s lips, and she 
drank freely, washing down the wapleasant draught 
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“ How long must we stay here, do you think, Ro- 
land ?” she asked, when the lad had treated himself 
toasimilar dose, and she had begun to satisfy her 
hunger. 

“T can’t tell, perhapsa week, perhaps longer. For 
a week the search may be kept up all over the island. 
They will believe that we are in the jungle. After 
a while, as they get no trace of us, they will think 
we are dead. We shall then be free to creep out, 
steal a boat, and put off to sea.” 

“T hope the stormy season will be past soon! I’m 
afraid of hurricanes at sea.” 

“We will wait till Providence points to flight 
again,” said Roland. “We are hidden in a place 
known only to the chief priest. He is satisfied we 
are not here. There isa place in the breast where 
we can look out and see the light of day. It lets in 
air too, else we should suffocate. There is plenty of 
food and drink within our search. As you so often 
remind me, darling Lily, ‘let us leave the rest to 
Heaven!’ Now try to sleep, Lily, for you are very 
tired.” 

They lay down in each other's arms, Lily pillow- 
ing her head on Roland's breast, and both were soon 
asleep. —_—— 
CHAPTER XXII. 

Lity and Roland slept long and soundly, and were 
awakened late next morning by a rude chanting in 
the temple. It was dark within the idol, but neither 
heeded the gloom in the sense of security they ex- 
perienced. They sat up and conversed in whispers 
while the natives worshipped their several deities, 
each worshipping the one he deemed most likely to 
benefit him during the day. 

“Won't the priests come in here?” asked Lily, 
apprehensively. 

“T believe not,” answered Roland. “ As near as 
IT can make out, they come into this idol for the pur- 
pose only of speaking through it, or peering out un- 
seen at their congregations. The savages are all 
alike, and even their religion is savage. ‘I'he priests 
differ from the rest only in being more cunning, 
more keen, more quick-witted.” 

“Oh, Roland!” exclaimed Lily, shocked. 
are priests d 

“Of a heathen and false religion,” interrupted 
Roland. “My darling Lily, is it possible you ex- 
pect of these heathen jugglers the purity, honesty, 
and goodness that belong to the miuisters of our 
holy faith ?” 

“ Of course not,” said Lily. “ You must not think 
me foolish, Roland. Do you suppose they speak 
through the idol very often ?” 

“No,” said Roland, shrewdly. “The idol would 
not be held in high respect if he spoke often. But 
we will be on our guard, darling. ‘I'his foot shall 
be our hiding-place. Shall we have breakfast now?” 

Lily assented, and Roland brought out his stores, 
including the unopened oysters. ‘They were a diffi- 
cult problem at first, but Roland's trusty jack knife 
being brought into requisition, the tempting flesh of 
the bivalves was revealed to the touch, if not to the 
sight. 

*“ Eat as much as you can, dear Lily,” satd the 
lad. “ The fruit is all sound and perfect, so it won't 
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“T’ve eaten nothing to-day, since the queen came to | matter if you can’t see it. The offerings to the iy 
| me this morning and said she should fatten and eat 


were all perfect, cach in its own way. 
drink, darling, without fear.” 

He set the example, and Lily followed it, witl, 
hesitation. In their safe refuge they enjoyed t 
repast more than better ones in prosperous days, 

“We need only a light to be perfectly con:foy 
able,” declared Lily. “My clothes are dry, and 
feel perfectly well. I was never so strong at hom 
as [ have been since living onthe sea. Papa a 
mamma used to be alarmed about my health. No 
I feel as if all my nerves were steel.” 

“You were always delicate, Lily, and perha 
this adventurous life may make yeu strong ay 
healthy.” 

The meal was despatched, and the remnants pn 
away for two more repasts, Then they listened 
the chanting without, am address in the native dis 
lect from one of the: priests, and the abrupt wit, 
drawal of the congregation. 

‘They feared that the ebief. priest. would return t 
the idol at the first opportunity, but the day passe: 
and he came not. Once or twice during thie da 
Roland climbed up to the platform,-and peered ou: 
through the breast of the ide ‘At night, he x 
peated this experiment, and learned that darknes, 
had fallen withoué—that the lamps were burni) 
steadily, and that fra@h offerings had been made 1, 
the various deities. 

At the earliest moment he deemed it safe, he sto) 
out into the temple aud Ioaded himself with frui), 
oysters, and water, returning unseen to Lily. 

“I wish I had dared tofetch a lamp, dear | ily,” }; 
said, closing the door behind hitm,.“ but there's a 
even row, and one might be missed. Here are bak. 
yams and baked bread-fruit.” 

“ Baked!” exclaimed Lily. “Why do they cook 
them for those wooden idols, I womder ? ” 

“TI suspect the priestseat them at the close of th 
day,” replied Roland, “ and the people think the go: 
took them. ‘I'hey are best cooked, [ suppose.” 

He stowed away the articles, and Lily said, 
laughingly : 

“How odd it all seems, Roland! Two Devov- 
shire children hiding in an idol’s foot on a Pacitic 
island! Isn't it strange? When we lived in dea: 
old England, how little we dreamed of an adventur 
like this.” 

“Tt is strange to us,” answered Roland, “ bu: 
hundreds of sailors have had equally singular ex 
periences. Noone can knock about the world lou: 
without meeting with odd adventures.” 

“ You talk like a@ man, Roland,” said Lily, wit! 
innocent admiration for the increased wisdom of |. 
foster-brother. ‘ What will papa and mamma thi 
of you when we get home? Papa must see tha 
there’s no use in talking of college any more.” 

Roland smiled involuntarily, but the darkness bi 
his hilarity from his little companion. 

“There's no storm to-night,” said Lily, after » 
pause. “J wonder if the hurricane last nightinjure 
the Annie Colton. 1 hope not. Ishould feel grieved ii 
Captain Wexley, or Mr. Randall, or Mr. Bickley, 
were as badly off as we are.” 

“Probably the shipscudded before the gale. Captain 
Wexley is a good sailor, and the ship was not likely 
to be lost. I suppose the queen and. prince hav 
put their disappointed heads together,” addei 
Roland, ‘‘and they are doubtless searching every 
square inch of the island. We shall sle«p none tli 
less soundly for their restlessness.” 

Lily agreed to this proposition, and soon after they 
proved its truth by falling sound asleep. 

The next day was much like the first, aud so was 
the next and the next. A week passed away, ani 
still the young fugitives wero in hiding, and still the 
place of their concealment had) not yet been dis- 
covered. 

At the end of the week an, event occurred that 
made the young adventurers thiok again of flight. 

The weather had cleared into the loveliest, sun- 
niest weather conceivable, as Reland had ascertained 
from his outlook, The night was soft and brilliant 
with starlight. The air was filied with spicy odours. 
Thefruits and flowers brought to the temple had 
more than ever delicious flavours and intoxicating 
fragrance. it was plain that nature was making \p 
by unusual goodness for her late sullen and storuly 
behaviour. 

It was an excellent time for a sea voyage, aud 
Roland began to ponder plans of escape. 

The search for him and Lily seemed to be over. 

He was thinking of this one evening, aud about to 
open his thoughts to Lily, when the two heard voices 
without in the temple—voices they firmly believed 
to belong to Queen ‘Laliti and her adviser and kins- 
man Waloa. es 

‘They crouched nearer the extremity of their bil- 
ing place, Roland whispering : o 

“T should like to climb up on the platform, Lily, 
and see what is going on outside.” 
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close, without replying. 

A moment later her caution proved itself neces- 
ary. 
he door in the wall behind the idol opened very 
softly, and the door into the idol was swung open. 
Then the chief pricst entered, closed the aperture, 
and began to ascend to the platform. 

Roland shuddered at his narrow escape. 

The two peered out of the shadows enveloping 
them, and watched the iatruder. 

He gained the platform and peered out through 
the network of the breast. 

The next moment the fugitives heard the voice of 
the queen, loud and shrill, as she addressed the sup- 
posed god. 

To their astonishment she addressed him in her 
broken English instead of her native tongue. 

Her words explained the reason. 

“Oh, god of ‘T'awenga, who know more than poor 
miserable gods of Valo, and Wanto, and Nalane, 
speak to Taliti, the queen, the words she wants to 
hear,” she exclaimed, her voice ringing through the 
temple like a shout. “Speak English language. Taliti 
wants to talk of English. Speak English language, 
for Melican man once said Exglish. language, lan- 
guage of gods!” 

The high priest pulled a hidden cord, and the 
idol’s jaw dropped—a sign of gracious azsent. 

“The priest must have learned English from those 
English sailors who were wrecked here,” whispered 
Roland, excitedly, 

Such had been indced the fact. 

The queen, in her admiration for her English 
favourite, had not only learned his language, but made 
it imperative to the prince and priests to do so 
also. ‘lhe Englishman had been in high favour, and 
even the dignitaries of Tawenga had sought his in- 
fluence with the queen—to learn his language had 
been a part of their policy. 

Taliti, delighted at the graciousness of her deity, 
resumed her loud pleadings. 

“Gol of Tawenga,” she cried, “where are the 
English? Where is he whom Taliti loves? Where 
is she whom Taliti hates ?” 

“Drowned,” said the priest through the idol’s 
mouth, in harsh and guttural tones, 

The queen shrieked and beat her breast with her 
hands. 

“Drowned!” she cried, uttering words in her 
native language expressive of grief and anger, 
“Drowned that night! Woe! woe !” 

For a few moments the temple rang with her 
angry cries, and the fugitives clasped each other in 
fear. 

Suddenly the queen resumed, her tones singularly 
calm after her storm of emotion : 

“God of Tawenga, English ship outside of island. 
May come shore for water and fruits. ‘I'aliti want 
vengeance. Will have success if Taliti ‘attack 
ship? Hundred good men of 'l'awenga, good weapons, 
good courage. ‘Taliti must have vengeance. ‘Taliti 
hates English !” 

She waited long and breathlessly for a response, 
ee the god to be looking into the future for 

er. 


To the contrary of her ideas, the chief priest was 
puzzling his brains how to reply in English. His 
stock of words in that language was very small. He 
scratched his savage head, and once he pulled at 
the cord to shut the idol’s mouth. 

Inspiration, however, came to him. 

In a deep hoarse voice, he rolled out the word: 

“Success !” 

The queen took no notice of the vagueness of her 
oracle, did not even think that success was uot pro- 
mised to her more than to the other party. 

_She uttered joyful shouts, screaming her satisfac- 
ton in her own language. 

“God of 'l'awenga,” she cried, after she had again 
become calm, “ Taliti make attack before morning, 
before light comes.” 

_ The oracle was pleased to smile upon this propo- 
— and the queen then vowed costly gifts to her 

eity. 

The priest drew the secret cord, and then, well 
satisfied with his display of English, descended to 
the floor and withdrew as he had come. 

“Did you hear, Lily ?” asked Roland, after a short 
silence. “An English ship is lying outside the atoll, 
With the intention of sending ashore in the morning 
for water and fruits; ‘I'he savages intend to attack 
her before daybreak.” 

“We must save her,” said Lily, all excitement and 
energy. “ How can we reach her, Roland? How can 
we warn her?” 

“We must not only warn her, but escape in her!” 
declared Roland, “Oh, Lily, we shall need all our 
strength and caution to-night. As soon as the priests 
sleep Wwe must fly.” 

Soth were too excited to sit still. They prayed 


Lily put her hand over bis. mouth and held him 





for help and guidance, and then walked about wait- 
ing for the night to deepen. 

How the hours dragged ! 

They waited, watched, and listened, and at last 
were confident that the priests slept. From his out- 
look, Roland saw that all was still without tho 
temple. The islanders were apparently asleep, gain- 
ing strength for the murderous assault. 

He descended to Lily’s side. 

The hour for leaving their refuge had come. 

(To be continued.) 





THE DOUBLE FORTUNE. 
—_—_——.@———__ 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Tue brigand became silent and thoughtfrl, as if 
forgetting his proposed communication, and Sir 
Frederick began to fear that his curiosity was 
doomed to remain unsatisfied, but at length Gueveno 
remarked : 

“ Before revealing to you the great mystery of 
my life, it may be well to explain to you who and 
what I really am. The secret will remain safe with 
you, lam sure, for reasons which you will soon 
discover. Iam by birthanEnglishman. My father 


— English, my mother Italian. My nameis Somer- 
e > 


“T have heard that name before,” interrupted 
Sir Frederick, involuntarily. 

“You have. My mother possessed a haughty, 
unbending spirit, and my father was much like her. 
Their married life, which began with love, ended 
with bitter recriminations and abuse. Finally, in 
a fit of jealousy or rage, my father is said to have 
caused my mother’s death, and fled from England. 
I was claimed by my Italian relatives, who taught 
me to hate the very name of Englishman. That is 
my story. You heard the name of Somerville when 
the occurrence was one of the topics of the day. My 
father died somewhere abroad, and I came into the 
inheritance of the-family mansion, a queer, sombre 
old place, which now goes by the name of ‘The 
Haunted Honse.’ 

“T grew up wild and reckless,” continned Somer 
ville, reflectively, “and finally, pressed for money 
and not liking work, I joined this band as a lien- 
tenant. ‘The captain was killed in a conflict, and I 
was promoted to his place. It is I who have made 
the name of Gueveno a térror—I who have been the 
scourge of travellers in these parts for the past 
three years !”’ 

He seemed to feel a sort of gloomy pride in thus 
confessing himself an outlaw. 

* T like ease and gaiety,’” he resumed, and some- 
times tire of this cavern and the everyday eating 
and drinking, varied with the exercise of my pursuit, 
and when I feel thus restless 1 go somewhere and 
spend a few weeks in enjoyment. Arvelo is very 
well content at being left in command, and the 
men think all I dois right. They are only too glad 
to have me with them part of thetime. ‘ThusI pass 
a delightful existence. I visit Paris, England, 
Naples, any place I for the moment prefer, and 
never once has my identity been suspected. In 
England I generally call myself Mr. Somerville, in 
Paris and elsewhere I go by the title of Lord Somer- 
ville, which I prefer, although I have no right to 
it. But it’s not every Englishman who studies the 
peerage, and foreigners of course are easily im- 
posed upon in that respect.” 

He paused a moment, while a shado of emotion 
passed over his face, and then continued : 

“It was in one of my visits that I met Edith 
Welsley. Our first meeting was rather romantic. 
She was driving, with the lady who acted as her 
chaperone, in the Bois de Boulogne, when the 
horses took fright.and their driver lost all control 
over them. Her friend screamed with terror, but she 
sat pale and motionless. I stopped the horses—it 
was not a dificult thing to do — and the two 
ladies were so kind as to think that I had saved 
their lives. From that time, Edith and I met often. 
I was known to her as Lord Somerville. I grew to 
love her with all my soul—she was so different 
from me. I delightedin her golden hair and soft- 
blue eyes, so completely opposite to my own dark 
looks ; and she loved me—I know she did! I de- 
lighted in her delicacy of appearance, so oppposed 
to my own rude strength. Inshort, Sir Frederick, I 
almost worshipped her!’’ 

His voice trembled and his face was convulsed 
with emotion. Apparently ashamed of this weak- 
ness, he struggled to recover his calmness, and soon 
succeeded. 

“IT said Edith loved me,” he said. “I was right, 
but her ambition was stronger than her love, as I 
now know. I told her a very plausible story about 
not being free tomarry before I had attained the 
age of twenty-eight—I was then twenty-seven— 
and, astute as she was, I deceived Edith thoroughly 
in that respect. ButI assured her that I could 
contract a secret marriage, which should ultimately 
be acknowledged. She believed mea lord, and im- 





Sir Frederick uttered an exclamat 

* Yes,” continued the brigand, thou 
consented. Anything can bo done with money, Sir 
Frederick. and we were married ina secluded church, 
with but two witnesses besides the priest, and our 
marriage was perfectly valid. We were neither of 
us Catholics, you know, and were, of course married 
in a Protestant church. One of the witnesses has 
since dicd, and the other, Edith’s maid—still lives, 
I believe!” ° 

“Edith married—and to you!” exclaimed the 
baronet. 

“ Yes—she is my lawful wife! 
Edith Somerville.” 

“T can scarcely comprehend it. 
not live together ¢”’ 

“Tkept Edith quiet more than a year, but’sho 
finally demanded to be acknowledged as my wife. 
Of course, during that year I was not all the time 
in Paris. I had to be with my band. Edith grew 
jealous of these absences, for which I had con- 
tinually to make excuses to her, and she declared 
she would follow me the next time I left Paris and 
see where I went. In the altercation which followed 
I foolishly confessed that [ was Gueveno, the 
dreaded brigand! ‘That did not alienate her. But 
the discovery that I was no lord at all, but an im- 
postor, overwhelmed her, as I had feared it would. 
She forbade me her presence. I begged and im- 
plored of her to relent, but she would not. Hoping 
that time would soften her feelings to me—for I was 
legally her husband—I returned to my band. When 
next tt to Paris, a few months later, she had 
gone, and her former chaperone either could not or 
would not tell me where. All I could learn was that, 
two months before my arrival, she had announced 
her departure, discharged her maid—probably not 
wishing that witness of our marriage near her—and. 
had departed. I searched vainly for her, but could 
not find her. Until to-day I have had no clue to her 
whereabouts.” 

“But how did you know me?” inquired the 
baronet. - 

“Oh, Edith used often to boast of her wealthy 
relative, Sir Frederick Hamlin, but it never occurred 
to me that she might have gone to your dwelling.” 

** And how did you learn about Arthur’s being in 
Germany? Edith couldn’t have known that!” 

** After I had learned so much about you, I very 
naturaliy inquired about your family of English 
tourists whom I frequently met in Paris. In that 
way I picked up a little information.” 

‘So Edith is actually your wife ?”” 

* Actually and truly my wife! And I love her 
now more 7 ever. I would give all I have in the 
world to reclaim her. If she would only forgive me 
I should be supremely happy.” 

‘“Would you give up your present occupation, and 
endeavour to become a respectable member of 
society ?”’ asked Sir Frederick, thoughtfully. 

**T would! I would do anything to regain her. J 
know her faults—she has many—but I love her, anit 
can excuse them all! Do you believe she would for- 
give me, Sir Feederick, and reinstate me in her 
affections *” 

“T donot know. She has been to blame, but you 
have cruelly and basely wronged her in workin: 
upon her ambition to induce her to become your 
wife. Whether she would forgive you or not, I ean- 
not say, but yon might apply to her and express 
your repentance!” 

“ Would you be my ambassador to her ?’’ asked 
the brigand, with feverish eagerness. ‘ Will you 
bear to ler a message from me?” 

The baronet assented. 

* And will you use your influence in my behalf 2” 

“No, I cannot promise that. I am very sorry 
that Edith should ever have been. betrayed into a 
marriage with you; but having been, perhaps the 
best had better bo made of the affair. If you 
would reform, you might have some chance with 
her.” 

‘* But, if you were my ambassador to her, you 
would say nothing against me—aothing to prevent 
her forgiving me ;”’ 

The baronet hesitated. 

_ He regarded the brigand narrowly and search- 
ingly. 

Perhaps he saw in the anxious face before him the 
gleam of a better nature; perhaps he thought that 
that erring soul might yet be redcemed, for he 
answered : 

“No, I will do nothing to dissuade her from for- 
giving you. I will state your words fairly to her, 
and leave her to act upon her own judgment.” 

“Then you shall go to her immediately!” cried 
Somerville, eagerly, starting to his feet. “You 
shall depart within the hour. From this moment, 
Sir Frederick, you are free!” 

* But your men? Will they not object *’”’ 

**T am master here!’’ returned the brigand chief, 
proudly: ‘‘ They would not dare gainsay my word. 
Your money, of course, was taken from you when 
youcame. How much had you?” 
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Sir Frederick named the amount. 

The brigand drew his purse from his pocket and 
handed it to the baronet. : 

“That will more than cover your loss,” he said. 
** Have you anything else to say to me ?”’ 

“I wish to inquire about the two French surgeons, 
who restored me to reason. Wiil you not set them 
free too ?”’ 

The chief remained silent for several minutes, and 
finally replied : ' 

“They shall be freed too. They shail accompany 
you. One of the men shall guide you to Salerno, 
and you will hasten then to your home *’ 

“T will. 
your” . 

“Twill follow you to England. Perhaps I will 
start within a week. If Edith remains scornful I 
will return. If sxe is placable | will go where she 
wills. You will tell her, Sir Frederick,” he added, 
anxiously, “that I freed you as soon as I learned 
your name? Yon will also mention that I liberated 
the French gentlemen at your desire? I want to 
appear as weil as possible in her eyes, after all that 
has passed between us.” 

Sir Frederick promised. 

*T cannot let you go, eager as Iam to see you 
depart,” continued the brigand, “ without at last 
the show of hospitality. I will have dinner set for 
you 
~ “Pray do not! I could not eat a morsel,” ex- 
claimed Sir Frederick, the prospect cf going home 
having greatly excited him. ‘“ The sooner | depart 
the better!’ 

This eagerness accorded with the brigand’s mood. 

“Your clothes are very shabby, Sir Frederick,” 
he said, “ but you can get new ones on your way. 
I will go out and speak to my men, as I wish to ex- 
plain your departure to them !” ; 

He left the chamber, proceeding to the main 
cavern. 

He found the Frenchmen the centre of a crowd 
of bandits, who were eagerly questioning them as 
to the mode in which they had performed their 
miraculous cure upon the baronet. The explana- 
tions of the surgeons were considered as very un- 
satisfactory, and one or two of the men expressed 
an opinion that they were in leagve with the Father 
of Evil, or else that they were saints. 

“ We'll try their saintliness,”’ growled Arvelo. 
“One of our fellows is getting worse, and I foresee 
that these prisoners are bound to lose their heads, 
or pay a big ransom !” 

A loud laugh greeted this remark. 

“Peace, my men!’’ said their chief,as he ap- 
peared among them. ‘‘ The Frenchmen have done 
well with the wounded, as you told me yourselves. 
I am going to send them away within the hour.” 

A low murmur was the only response the brigand 
received from the men. 

“A couple of simple surgeons cannot pay a ran- 
som,”’ continued Gueveno, unheeding the slight de- 
monstration of his band. ‘* They and the Inglese 
are free!’ 

Not a man, except Arvelo, ventured to look dis- 
pleased at this statement. 

“ Lieutenant,” said the chief, ‘‘ I think of making 
another journey soon. You will, of course, be left 
incommand. It, therefore, ill becomes you to set 
an example of insubordination.” 

Arvelo’s face was instantly wreathed with smiles 
at the thought of soon again being the nominal 
captain of the band. 

The chief then turned to the Frenchmen, who 
found themselves unable to comprehend the scene, 
and said : 

‘“* Gentlemen, you are free. 
you and the Englishman to Salerno. 

The surgeons expressed their gratitude at the 
brigand’s unexpected act of justice. Sir Frederick 
was then summoned from the inner cavern, and 
the little party prepared to take its departure. 

‘“* Where is Pepita, to whom I owe my life ?”’ asked 
the baronet, vainly looking around the chamber for 
her. ‘I would bid her farewell!” 

At the sound of his voice Pepita appeared from 
his late cell. 

She had heard the captain say that the English- 
manu was going, and she felt a little natural regret 
at losing her late eharge, but this regret was 
speedily lost in her joy at his recovered freedom. 

“Heaven bless you, Pepita!’’ said the baronet, 
pressing her hand to his lips. ‘ May you be re- 
warded as liberally as you have dealt kindly with 
me! If you ever need a friend, apply to me!” 

A tear dimmed Pepita’s bright eyes as she in- 
quired the baronet’s name and residence, and she 
then bade him farewell. 

The captain exchanged a few last words with his 
ambassador, and the little party, with its guide, 
left the brigand’s cavern. 


But how shall I communicate with 





A guide will conduct 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Wuat exultant emotions thrilled the heart of Sir 
Frederick as he found himself beneath the senshine 
of heaven and with the fresh air fanning his brows ! 


Although his year of captivity was as if it had not 
been, the very air he breathed seemed strange to 
him, and the breeze that sighed among the trees 
had an unfamiliar sound. 

He almost doubted as he caught sight of his rag- 
ged clothing and the long grey beard that lay upon 
his breast whether it was indeed himself who was 
walking amid those strange scenes—or whether he 
was not dreaming. 

He rubbed his eyes with his hands to assure him- 
self that he was really awake, and then started as 
he for the first time noticed the long claw-like nails 
that disfigured his fingers. 

How strange that a year had dropped from his 
life like a bead from a string! 

How equally strange had been his return to con- 
sciousness ! 

In his great gladness, he clasped the surgeon who 
had restored him in a strong embrace and sobbed 
like a child. 

When he had recovered his calmness, and had be- 
come somewhat used to his personal appearance, 
he reflected upon the revelation that had been made 
him by Somerville. 

“* Everything seems strange!” he murmured. “I 
can hardly believe that that brigand told me the 
truth. Yet it must have been so. If things would 
only seem more real !’’ 

They walked to the place where the horses were 
kept, mounted, and took their way to Salerno. 

The day was beautiful—one of those lovely Italian 
days that linger in the memory, but to the baronet 
all looked dreamy and unreal. 

He almost expected to awaken soon in his library 
at the Lindens. 

* But as the party journeyed onwards he lost this 
dreamy sensation, and began to look at things in 
their true light. 

Arrived near Salerno, they dismounted, and their 
guide left them, taking the horses back with him. 
‘They walked the remainder of the distance, and on 
reaching the town the French surgeons went to re- 
join their friends, while the baronet proceeded toa 
quiet hotel, but not before he had again expressed 
his gratitude for the great service they had rendered 
him. They declared that they were equally indebted 
to him, since they owed him their freedom, and they 
separated from him with much regret. 

The first act of Sir Frederick was to submit him- 
self to the hands of a barber—the second, to call in 
the services of a tailor. ~ ’ 

Wi:h his beard removed and his whiskers trim- 
med, and with a decent suit of clothes, he began to 


feel more like himself. 

He had already be to lose sight of his late ex- 
periences, and to look forward to his return home. 

He pictured Amy’s delight—Arthur’s joy—at be- 
holding him, and almost wept in anticipation of the 
joyful scene. 

With an impatience and eagerness to clasp them 
in his arms, he left Salerno that very night, and 
proceeded to Paris with as little delay as possible. 
He did not stop in Paris over-night, but sped on to 
Boulogne, and hastened to London with the utmost 
rapidity. 

Not a doubt entered his mind but that the family 
was at the Lindens, and he proceeded thither with- 
out an hour’s delay in the metropolis. 

Arrived at Hepney, hecrossed over to Mr. Marks’s, 
Crown Inn, and demanded a vehicle, with the swift- 
est horses at command. 

He waited in the shady little parlour of the inn 
while the vehicle was being got ready. 

Mr. Marks hastened to the parlour to offer his 
guest some refreshment, but almost fainted on re- 
cognising him. 

‘*Sir Frederick Hamlin !’’ he cried, sitting down. 
“Itisa ghost! Murder! ’EKavens!——” 

“It is no ghost, my good Mr. Marks,’’ exclaimed 
the baronet. “ Itis myself—Sir Frederick Hamlin, in 
person! Did you think me dead ?” 

“°Eavens! What a question! We've buried 
you! You'rein the family vault! Oh, I know this 
isa warning to me that I’m not long for this 
world——”’ 

‘** Buried me?” repeated the baronet. ‘ What do 
you mean? Be sensible, Mr. Marks. Explain your 
strange behaviour !” 

Gradually recovering his calmness, the innkeeper 
became convinced that f<r Frederick was still alive, 
and he responded : 

“Then we've buried the wrong man! But I 
could have sworn ho was you, Sir Frederick! Grey 
fetched home a body as he said was yours, and we 
buried it, and if ’twasn’t you I’d like to know who 
it was !”’ 

A few minutes’ thought furnished the baronet 
with the solution to the enigma propounded. 

“It was my brother’s body, Mr. Marks. He fell 
dead beside me, and Grey must have thought it was 
me. But [should have thought he would have 
known my clothing.” 

Mr. Hamlin explained that the body in question 
had been robbed of its clothing. 





“Then it was Colonel Hamlin as we mourned 








over, Sir Frederick. There was no mistake abou; 
his being a Hamlin!” 

It afforded a melancholy satisfaction to the bar. 
net to know that his brother’s remains had mot 
with proper burial, but the thought then occurred 
to him that he was about to present himself to hi; 
beloved ones like one from the dead. . 

“How is the family at the Lindens?” he askeq 
his voice choking with emotion, and his heart throb. 
bing with excitement. 

Mr. Marks was silent, and his usually ruddy facg 
lost the colour it had just re-acquired. 

Sir Frederick was instantly alarmed. 

* Are they ill?” he faltered. “Is Amy—Arthur 
—dead ?” 

“Oh, no, Sir Frederick—leastways I hope not,” 
replied the innkeeper, finding his voice. “ Lut they 
have left the Lindens.”’ 

** Left the Lindens ?”’ 

“Yes, Sir Frederick, and gone up to Lun’on for 
the season. They are havin’ gay times, with balls 
and parties, and such like!’’ 

The baronet felt a pang of disappointment. 

Had he been so soon forgotten ? 

**So they are at our town-house?” ho asked, 
‘** You think they are all well ?” 

** Well, yes, Sir Frederick,” responded Mr. Marks, 
hesitatingly. ‘‘They ought to be. Bessie, Miss 
Amy’s maid that was—but who is now married to 
a likely. young fellow—she had a letter from Miss 
Welsley’s maid the other day, saying that her mis. 
fe 94: told her that the wedding would soon come 
rt) Piatt 

“The wedding!” interrupted the baronet, his 
face losing its extreme pallor. “Then my great 
and life-long wish is about to be realised! This is 
joyful news to meet me on my arrival! The dear 
children will have one guest at their wedding who 
will not be less welcome for being unexpected !” 

Mr. Marks applied his jacket-sleeve to his eyes, 
as he said: 

“Ts this the first you’ve heard of the news, Sir 

erick ?” 

“The very first. I thought the family were at the 
Hall, and came straight through. I shall go back 
to-night by the next train.” 

“You look like a ghost, Sir Frederick. No won- 
der I thought you was one! Won't youhave a bed 
here over-night ?” 

The baronet replied in the negative. 

* Then I’ll just order a dinner for your honour,” 
said the inkeeper, ‘‘ and while it’s getting ready I'll 
tell you all the news.” 

He withdrew, countermanded the order for the 


‘vehicle which Sir Frederick had ordered, gave diree- 


tions for a dinner suitable for his distinguished 
guest, and then returned to the parlour with 
calmer demeanour. 

‘When did you say this wedding was to be, Mr. 
Marks ?”’ asked the baronet. 

“T don’t know the day, Sir Frederick, but soon, 
of course. I’ve been hopin’, sir, that something’d 
happen so that they wouldn’t get married at all!” 
said the innkeeper, desperately. ‘ 

“ But why not, sir?” questioned Sir Frederick, 
sternly. 

“Because, to my humble thinking, she ain't 
worthy of Sir Arthur—I mean Mr. Arthur—beg 
parding, Sir Frederick!” 

““Not good enough for my son! Miss Amy not 
good enough for my son!” repeated the baronet, 
his sternness deepening. ‘ Be careful what you 
say!” 

*“T ain’t speaking of Miss Amy, Sir Frederick,” 
whimpered Mr. Marks. ‘She ain’t to be the bride! 
It’s to be Miss Edith!” 

Sir Frederick looked stupefied. ae 

“Miss Edith to be the bride!” he said, in& 
hollow whisper. se 

* Yes, Sir Frederick: So she told her maid!’ 

The room seemed to reel round the baronet. 

Could it be, he asked himself, that Edith would 
commit a crime to obtain the rank for which she 
had always been so ambitious? Would she com- 
mit bigamy? 

‘Then he thought of Amy, how carefully he had 
educated her to love his son, and of how terribly 
she must be stricken by this blow. / 

How his heart yearned over her at that terrible 
moment! 

“T have returned to comfort her,”’ he thought: 
“‘ She shall find balm in her father’s affection. 

The tears sprang to his eyes and relieved the 
weight upon his brain. 1 ah 

“Is—is Miss Amy well?” he asked, hesitating 
how to put the question in the most delicate man 
ner, and learn if his darling were suffering. 

“J—I don’t know, Sir Frederick,” faltered the 
innkeeper. “ I will tell you the truth, your ponent. 
before you can hear it from others,” he added, wit 
resolution. ‘“‘ Miss Edith drove Miss Amy away 
from the Hall more than a year ago.” 

* Drove her away ?” - ht 

‘“‘ Yes, Sir Frederick. She sent her off one ms 
without any of her luggage, which it is at the Hall 
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this minute, and Miss Amy has never been seen 


since. P 

‘The baronet uttered a groan of anguish. 

“ This—this is incredible !”’ he gasped. 

“ Bessie, Miss Amy’s maid, overheard the whole, 
Sir Frederick. She listened, I s’pose. She said 
that Miss Edith came to Miss Amy’s room and told 
hor she was a dependant, and that Mr. Arthur hated 
her, and more stuff like that, and told her to leave 
the Lindens immediately. Miss Amy was heart- 
proken, and went on foot to the station, where she 
took a ticket to Lun’on. Since then, no one 
geen her.” 

The baronet pressed his hands against his heart, 
as if to still its tumultuous beating. 

“ We think, Sir Frederick,’ ventured Mr. Marks, 
“as Miss Amy got a situation as governess, though 
of course we know nothing about it. Only she 
didn’t have much money, your honour, so Bessie 
cays, and if she’s alive, she must be doing some- 
thing. But she was such a delicate young lady, Sir 
Frederick, that I much misdoubt if she’s living 

ett” 

Again the baronet groaned with his terrible men- 
tal suffering. ’ 

“There’s not one of the tenants, Sir Frederick,” 
continued the innkeeper, ‘‘ who will be pleased with 
the new Lady Hamlin. But how Iam rattling on, 
your honour, and the train going in a couple of hours. 
May I make so bold as to ask you how you came to 
be so long away ?”’ 

“ Another time, Mr. Marks, another time,” re- 
sponded the baronet, in a low, choked voice. 

The innkeeper was awed by the terrible emotion 
of Sir Frederick, and stole from the parlour, leay- 
ing his guest to himself. 

The dinner, hastily prepared, was soon placed 
upon the table, but the baronet made no effort to 
eat. He did not even take a seat at the table. 

Hehad pictured continually on his journey home- 
wards the warm welcomes he would meet, and the 
joy his return would impart to his family—but how 
different was the reality ! 

Arthur, his noble son, was, perhaps, on the point 
of being entrapped into a marriage with a woman 
who had already a husband living, and Amy, his 
darling, had been driven forth from her rightful 
home into the hard, cold world ! 

It was no wonder, then, that the baronet was 
almost distracted with grief. 

The minutes dragged like hours to his tortured 
mind. He paced to and fro with hurried step, inac- 
tion seeming torture, and indulged in all sorts of 
conjectures as to the whereabouts of Amy. 

When it became time for him to go to the station, 
Mr. Marks made his appearance, saying : 

“T have bought your ticket, Sir Frederick. Here 
itis. I will accompany you to the train!” 

The baronet took the ticket and preceded Mr. 
Marks to the front of the inn, where a small crowd of 
his tenants had assembled, Mr. Marks having has- 
tened to spread the marvellous news of their land- 
lord’s return to them alive and well. 

_SirFrederick was greeted by them with enthusias- 
tic cheers, and he mechanically raised his hat in ac- 
knowledgment of the honour, but he had the look of 
ablind man groping about in a strange place. 
His pale countenance awed many, and some of the 
tenants said that it was more like the ghost of 
their landlord than himself that they beheld. 

The innkeeper, startled at the baronet’s physical 
weakness, begged him to lean upon him, ca he then 
conducted him to the station, and soon after placed 
him in the train. 

It was late in the afternoon when Sir Frederick 
reached London, and he drove immediately to 
Hamlin House, dismissed the cab, and knocked at 
the door himself for admittance. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

As Edith had stated to Lionel Claremont, Amy 
was settled as governess in the family of Mrs. Net- 
son. She had seen the lady’s advertisement in the 
limes, had applied for the situation, had pleased by 
her manners and appearance; and although the 
salary was much smaller than that she had received 
from Lady Claremont, she had accepted the situa- 
tion when Mrs. Netson had hastened to secure her 
after her interview with Edith. 

On the very morning of the day when Edith 
W elsley and Lionel Claremont were so cruelly 
plotting against her, she arrived at her new home 
at Islington, 

It was a very different one from the Claremont 
hanson ; being simply a small and unpretending 
louse, Which was, however, dignified with the title 
of Eln Villa. The name was slightly incongruous, 
there being no elms in the vicinity. Although the 
Servants of Elm Villa were fewer and not so well- 
trained as at Claremont House, and the furniture 
Was less massive and expensive, it had a home-like 
at’, which the statelier dwelling lacked. 
on Amy was admitted into the corridor, Mrs. 
-etsou came out of a reception-room near at hand, 
aad greeted her cordially, inviting her into the 





ayartment, and then ordering her luggage to be 
taken to her chamber. 

“Your room is ready for you, Miss Vale,’”’ she 
said, “‘ but you had better rest a little before you 
go uptoit. I’ve been thinking of what you said 
about not being accustomed to the care of children 
out of school-hours, and have concluded that I shall 
not need your assistance with them except during 
school-hours, They have a good nurse who takes 
all the trouble of them.” 

au expressed her satisfaction at this concession, 
and Mrs. Netson, who was a lively and chatty per- 
sonage, continued : 

“T told you in my note yesterday that I had called 
upon your friend, Miss Welsley. She is a sweetly 
pretty girl, and she spoke very handsomely of you 
—very handsomely indeed. I also saw the baronet, 
Sir Arthur Hamlin, a splendid-looking man! He 
reminded me of my poor dear captain. I told. you 
that my late husband was a captain in the army, 
did I not ?” 

Amy replied in the negative. 

“T thought I did,’”’ said Mrs. Netson, apologeti- 
cally. ‘He died nearly two years ago. I assure 

ou, my dear, after I had got a little reconciled to 

is death, I used to feel a positive relief in thinking 
I should never have to worry any more about his 
being ordered off to India. As I was saying, Sir 
Arthur Hamlin reminded me of him. I wonder if 
he will marry Miss Welsley !’’ 

“They are engaged to be married,” said Welsloy. 

“What! And living in the same house!” ox- 
claimed Mrs. Netson. ‘ That is exceedingly im- 
proper.”’ 

‘* Miss Welsley is Sir Arthur’s ward, and has no 
other home,” declared Amy. ‘Besides, they have 
& izdy housekeeper, who chaperones Miss Welsley.” 

“*T suppose that makes it all right,” said Mrs. 
Netson. “I have given you a pleasant room, Miss 
Vale, and shall give you the privilege of receiving 
your company in this parlour. You can have as 
much company out of the school-hours as you 
choose. I would like Miss Welsley to come often 
—in fact, I’d like her for a personal friend. And 
now let me show you your room.” 

She led the way to the floor above the drawing- 
room, chattering gaily the while, and ushered Amy 
into a neat square sitting-room. It was carpeted 
with blue and white carpeting, and white muslin 
curtains shaded the windows, and were looped back 
with blue ribbons. In addition to the usual articles 
of furniture, were a set of carved book-shelves, 
loaded with booky In analcove was placed a small 
white-draped bedstead, which was partly hidden by 
the white curtains that were looped away before it. 

““ How very pretty!” said Amy, with genuine 
pleasure. ‘‘I shall feel very much at home here, 
Mrs. Netson. My luggage is brought up, I see, and 
I shall soon be quite settled !’’ 

“T hope so!’ said her employer, heartily. “I 
am glad you like the room. My own suite of apart- 
ments are across the hall, and I put you here for 
company, for I sometimes get timid in the night. 
You will take all your meals with me. My children 
are always at table, for now that the poor dear 
captain has gone I cannot bear to sit at my empty 
table. I like the prattle of my children while I eat. 
Besides,” she added, “how are they to learn 
manners if they are obliged to eat in the nursery ?”’ 

Amy not being able to answer the question, Mrs. 
Netson continued : 

‘We won't have any teaching to-day, Miss Vale, 
but I’d like you to become acquainted with the 
children, so that you can take them in hand to- 
morrow. I will leave you now to unpack your 
trunks and dress for dinner—which I am old- 
fashioned enough to have at one.” 

She left the apartment, and Amy devoted herself 
to the tasks set before her. 

After unpacking her trunks, and stowing awa 
her gowns in the ample closets, she dressed herself 
in a neat gray dress, gave an additional touch to her 
glossy hair, which shone like burnished gold, and 
then descended to the drawing-room floor. 

There she was met by a servant, who conducted 
her to the drawing-room, where were assembled Mrs. 
Netson and her children. 

Amy was introduced to the little ones, and by her 
winning manners was soon on good terms with them 


This fact increased the esteem her employer al- 
ready felt for her, and Amy was made to feel quite 
at home. 

The next morning her duties as governess began. 
She had to examine the children as to what they 
already knew, and what they were competent to 
undertake, but this task was light with such young 
children, and the little school was soon in full pro- 


Ss. 
ao the second day of her new life, after school 
hours were over, and Amy was in her own, room 
looking over a novel she had found on one of her 
i 3 Be teal a servant knocked at her door, and 
announced that a woman wished to see her. } 

“ A young lady ¢’”’ asked Amy, thinking of Edith, 





to whom she had written immediately after entering 
upon this situation. 

The servant shook his head doubtfully, saying : 

“I think not, miss. She bade me say that she 
came from Miss Welsley——”’ 

“Very well. I'll be down directly!” said Amy, 
flinging aside her book. 

The servant departed, and Amy hastened down to 
the little reception-room. 

She found awaiting her a woman, of rather lady- 
like appearance, who arose at her entrance, and 
handed her a note, saying : 

“T come from a friend of yours, Miss Vale—I 
mean Miss Welsley. Be so kind as to read her 
note.” 

Amy did so. 

It was from Edith, and introduced the bearer, 
Miss Warr, to her notice. The note went on to 
state that Miss Warr had called upon Edith witha 
pious story, demanding assistance, and stating that 
she lived at Islington. The writer, therefore, begged 
her ‘‘dear Amy” to call at the woman’s address, 
ascertain whether her story were true, and com- 
municate the result to Miss Welsley, that she might 
assist the suppliant, if deserving. The note con- 
cluded with an apology for demanding even so tri- 

ing @ service, but as Amy resided at Islington, it 
certainly could not cause her much trouble to ascer- 
tain the truth of the story, and thus satisfy the 
generous sympathies of her friend. 

When the maiden had finished reading it, she 
looked up at Miss Warr, and was surprised to meet 
that person’s gaze fixed strangely and earnestly 
upon her. 

A singie moment was sufficient for her to scruti- 
nize her companion. 

Miss Warr was a woman of middle age, of not 
unprepossessing appearance. There was a boldness, 
however, in her black eyes, a treacherous expression 
about her lips, and a silkiness about her manner, 
that would have caused a keen observer of human 
nature to distrust her. 

Her dress was poor and scanty, and indicated the 
most extreme poverty, joined to an extreme neatness 
and an endeavour to keep up appearances. - In con- 
trast with her garments, her cheeks were plentifully 
ornamented with rouge and set off by a liberal 
quantity of pearl powder. 

Although Amy was not skilled in reading phy- 
siognomy, she felt an instinctive dislike and distrust 
of the person before her, and carefully questioned 
her as to her history. 

Miss Warr replied by relating such a pitiful tale 
that Amy’s sympathies were aroused, and she said : 

**T will call at your residence, Miss Warr, as Miss 
Welsley requests me. Indeed, if you wish, I will 
go home with — 

A strange gleam shot up into the woman’s eyes— 
a gleam of triumph—but her eyelids drooped in 
time to conceal it from Amy. 

“Thank you!’’ she said, in a grateful manner, 
that touched the maiden. “I shall never forget 
your kindness. It seems to me,” she added, “ that 
I have seeu you before, Miss Vale. Vale—Vale! 
I know no one of that name, and yet your face looks 
familiar!” 

Amy blushed, remembering that her name was 
assumed, and her confusion seemed to arouse some 
suspicion in the mind of the visitor. 

‘* Perhaps, Miss Vale,” she suggested, “I have 
seen you under another name, if you will pardon me 
saying so!” 

Amy’s confusion confirmed this idea in the 
woman’s inind, and after a few minutes’ thoughtful 
scratiny of the maiden’s face, she suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

“T have it! I certainly cannot be mistaken ! 
Were you not the adopted daughter of the late Sir 
Arthur Hamlin? ‘Were you not called Amy Ham- 
lin ?” 

Amy struggled to regain her self-possession and 
managed to reply quietly : 

“You are right, Miss Warr. But having no right 
to that name, [ have resigned it for another!” 

The woman seemed astonished and agitated at the 
girl’s ready acknowledgment of her identity, and 
exclaimed : 

* Do you know your history ?”’ 

“T know all that was known of it by my adopted 
father !” 

“Then you have heard of the woman from whom 
Sir Frederick took you ?” 

“T have. And you—-you know——’ 

The woman arose, exclaiming, excitedly : 

“Tam that woman, Amy!” 

To describe the astonishment of the maiden on 
hearing this declaration would be impossible. 

“You are the woman?” she ejaculated, as soon 
as she could speak. ‘‘ How strange!” 

The woman sank back into the chair from which 
she had arisen and surveyed Amy with a strange, 
eager gaze. 

** You arethe woman 2” repeated Amy, approach- 
ing her. “Then tell me who Lam. I your 
daughter ?” 
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Miss Warr, as the woman had cailed herself, 
smiled, as she replied : 

‘** Do we look alike ? It is not necessary for me to 
say that you are not my child. You can see that 
for yourself !”’ 

‘Thank Heaven!” breathed Amy. ‘“ Then, Sir 
Frederick Hamlin did not wrong you in taking me 
from you?” 

* No,”’ answered the woman, hesitatingly. 

1 do you know who I am ?”’ 
Warr nodded. 
rrew deadly pale, and her tone was full of: 
ling, as she asked : 

“ Who am I, then ? 
Iam?” 

‘The woman shook her head. 

Amy pleaded long and earnestly, but elicited no 
satisfactory answer, and at last she said: 

“Tell me, at least, if my parents are living! 
Have I a father and mother ?” 

After a moment’s thought, Miss Warr replied: 

“ Your parents are both living !”’ 

* And shall I never see them? Oh, I beg of you 
to restore me to them!” prayed Amy. “If you 
only knew how lonely and desolate I am, you would 
have pity upon me!”’ 

Miss Warr did not seem to be under the influence 
of pity, and there was a subtle gleam in her eyes, 
as she said: 

* When 1 came here to see you, [ little thought of 
finding Amy Hamlin in Miss Vale. I recognised 
you from your resemblance to your mother, and 
from having seen you at the Lindens twice while 
Sir Frederick was living, and when neither you nor 
he knew that I was in the vicinity. I kept myself 
informed of your movements, and knew that you 
were employed in the family of Lord Claremont. I 
knew, too, that Lionel Claremont loved you. When 
i came here to-day, however, I thought that it was 
a new face he was in love with——” 

“1 don’t understand yon !” 

Miss Warr bit her lip, and endeavoured to correct 
the mistake she had made, and as Amy was unsus- 
picious, she succeeded. 

As might have been gathered from the hint she 
had dropped, however, she had come to Amy ona 
treacheruos errand. She was really in the employ of 
Lionel Claremont, and was the wife of Rawlins, she 
having been united to the valet that morning. 

She had known from Rawlins that Amy was a 
governess in the Claremont family, but had not 
been made acquainted with the fact that the Miss 
Vale she was to entrap was Amy herself. 

On making the discovery, she had been tempted 
to confess the girl’s identity as a matter of specu- 
lation, and in the hope of a. reward, but a.recollec- 
tion thatshe was Rawlins’s wife and must join with 
him to please Lionel Claremont—in conjunction 
with more potent recollections—decided her to keep 
her secret. 

She was, therefore, deaf to all Amy’s entreaties. 

Concealing her real intentions under a mask of 
hypocrisy, she observed : 

“Well, Amy, go home with me now, and see how 
T live and how needy Iam, and then—yes, I will tell 
you your entire history !’’ 

‘* But why not here?” 

** T will tell you nowhere save in my own home. If 
you are anxious to know who you are, you will come 
with me!”’ 

Amy did not hesitate long, but assented, and ran 
up to her room to get ready for her walk. Ina few 
minutes she returned, and they set out for Miss 
Warr’s home. 





Oh,-won’t youtell me who 





(To be continued.) 





MercvniaL Porsonrnc THROUGH MitK.— Lord 
Nelson has just published a most interesting account 
ofa case of poisoning by milk. Some cattle and 
cows in Nicaragua drank some water in which mer- 
eury had been occasionally washed ; the milk from 
these cows was used as an article of diet by a gentle- 
man who, in consequence, was attacked with symp- 
toms of mercurial poisoning. This case is exceed- 
ingly interesting, inasmuch as it shows that the 
mineral mereury can be transmitted from one living 
system to another living system, and this without 
losingits power. That this is the case is evident 
from the fact that the mercury passed through the 
system of the cow and found its exit by means of 
the milk of that animal, which was taken into the 
sysiem of the man;i¢ then resumed its action, and 
brought about the same symptoms as though it had 
been given directly to the human being, viz., saliva- 
tion. We may, therefore, deduce two lessons from 
this: firstly, that it is possible to introduce mercury 
into the human system, in cases where its adminis- 
tration is called for, in the form of milk, a very much 
more “elegant formula” than blue pill or blue mer- 
curial ointment. ‘The second lesson is to ladies who 
have the management of household affairs ; it warns 
them to inquire into the origin of the milk which is 
served at the door by the London milkman, for if 





the animal from which this milk is derived be not in 
a healthy state, then families may suffer, while the 
parents may possibly all the tim» be administering 
the cause of the suffering in the form of milk. In 
times, especially, when the foot and motith disease 
still prevails, this question assumes considerable im- 
portance. There seems to be some mysterious 
affinity between the blood composition of the cow and 
that of the man. Ina pustle on the udder of a cow 
the great Jenner discovered a remedy for that terri- 
ble disease the small pox, and if it be possible to es- 
tablish a herd of mercurial cows,tha human race may 
again derive from this noble animal another valuable 
specific. 








FACETIZ. 


Tne old gentleman who spent a fortune in endea- 
vouring to batch colts from horse chestnuts, is now 
cultivating the egg plant, with the view of raising 
chickens from it. 

A PERPLEXED tailor who had made a garment for 
a youth, and found himself unable to dispose of the 
surplus fulness which appeared when trying it on 
the young candidate, declared vociferously that “ De 
coat is goot. It is no fault of de coat. De poy is 
too slim !” 

A SHREWD’ BOY. 

“Harry, you ought not to throw away nice bread 
like that; you may want it some day.” 

“ Well, mother, would I stand any better chance of 
getting it then if I should eat it now?” 

A DECIDED (OR RATHER UNDECIDED) MYSTERY. 

Traveller: “ Now, sir, you don't pretend to say 
that you can’t make room for me, sir—I’m (whispers 
in hotel clerk’s ear) * 

Clerk: “ Beg your pardon ; thought you wae only 
(whispers in traveller's ear). Certainly, sir, cer- 
tainly!” 

“Go away,” said Muggins, “ you can’t stuff such 
nonsense down me. Six feet in his boots! Bah! no 
man as lives stands more nor two feet in his boots, 
and no use talking about it. Might as well tell me 
the man had six heads in his hat!” 

An Apotocy.—A miller had his neighbour ar- 
rested upon the charge of stealing wheat from his 
mill, but being unable to prove the charge, the court 
adjudged that the plaintiff should apologise to the 
accused, “ Well,” said he, “I’ve had you arrested 
for stealing my wheat. I can’t prove it, and I am 
soxry for it.” 

AN urchin, not quite three years old, said to his 
sister, while munching a piece of gingerbread: “ Siss, 
take half of dis cake to keep to afternoon, when I 
get cross.” This is nearly as good as the story of 
the child who bellowed from the top of the stairs: 
“Ma, Hannah won't pacify me!” 

WIDE AWAKE. 

Ité was in Dublin city that a good-humoured maid- 
of-all-work, Molly, once related to her young mis- 
tress a marvellons dream she had the night before. 

“Pooh! pooh!” cried the latter at its conclusion, 
“you must have been asleep, Molly, when you 
dreamed such nonseuse.” 

“ Indeed, I was not, then!” replied the indignant 
Molly, “IT was just as wide awake as I am this 
minute!” 

A GIRL of the period went to the theatre and two 
parties in one evening, carried on three flirtations at 
each, and the next day refused three offers of mar- 
riage, accepted two, and broke off three previous en- 
gagements, read four novels, wrote two letters and 
one hundred notes of invitation, practised her music 
lesson, made. herself a new veil, ate breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner enough for two, rode to the Park 
with one of her lovers, and walked home with the 
other. 

A Repartese or Leicu Hunt.—Leigh Hunt had 
an uncle who was very wealthy and meddlesome. 
Everyoue knows what an idler poor Leigh was in 
his youth, and how very improvident in money mat- 
ters. His old uncle came to see him one day, and 
said: “ Ah, Leigh! how do you do, Leigh? What 
ave you doing now, Leigh?” “I am not doing any- 
thing,” answered Hunt. “ What!”. exclaimed the 
other, “haven't you got anything to do- yet?” “No; 
but as you don’t seem to mind your own business, 
you ought to employ me to do itfor you. That 
would keep me pretty well engaged, I fancy.” 

SHarpe Practicr.—A lawyer once had an im- 
portant case, and the decision depended on the way 
the jury would regard the testimony of one lady. 
He lost the case because the fair witness swore 
positively to an occurrence which she witnessed at 
the distance of several rods, although there were 
several persons who stood much nearer than she that 
saw nothing whatever of it. The lawyer looked 
rather blue when the jury brought in their verdict, 
but he revenged himself by rising and telling the 
court a. story of a lady he once knew who was very 





near-sighted, but who. always declared her eyesig) 
to be excellent. Accordingly, one day a neighdon: 
stuck a darning-needle in the side of the barn, aj, 
placing her on the opposite side of the road, askej 
her if she could see it. “Oh! yes,” replied tho oj 
lady, “I can see the needle easy enough, but who’; 
the barn ?” 

A GENTLEMAN passing through one of the pubjic 
Offices, was affronted by some clerks, and was adyisaq 
to complain to the principal, which he did thus ;—«; 
have been insulted here by some of tlic fellows jx 
this place, and have come to acquaint you of it, as | 
understand you are the principal.” 

Somesopy says there are two kinds of family 
jars; into one you put your sweetmeats, into tl, 
other you put—your foot. 

GOOD ROADS, 

An Englishman having asked a son of Erin if tho 
roads in Ireland were good, received this reply. 

“ Yes; they are so fine that I wonder you do not 
import some of them into England. Let me gee, 
there is the road to love, strewed with roses; to 
matrimony, through nettles; to honour, through the 
camp; to prison, through the law; and to the under- 
takers, through: physic.” 

“Have you avy road to preferment?” asked tho 
Englishman. 

“Yes, faith, we Have, but that is the dirtiest roa) 
in the kingdom.” 

MILK AND WarsERr.—We see announced in a con- 
temporary the establishment of a ‘ Milkman’s Total 
Abstinence Society.” This looks bad for their cns- 
tomers, for they were pretty well addicted to water 
before, and if they stick to it altogether, Londov 
milk may as well “walkits chalks ” altogether 
Fun. 





WANTED A MINISTRY, 

The King of Italy can’t get a Ministry. 

After entrasting the task of forming an Adminis- 
tration to Lanza and Cialdini, who have both given 
it upas a bad job, he has fallen back on Sella. Let 
us hope Sella may prove the saddle on the right 
horse. 

But what Italy wants is not so much a saddle asa 
rider. What with a king who neither reigns nor 
governs, aud Ministers who sit loose, and use the 
curb injudiciously, and show a thorough want of 
bridle hand, no wonder the result should be staggers, 


and kicking, and backing—far less due to the bal 
temper or bad blood of the horse than to the bal 
| horsemanship of those allowed to get on his back.— 
Punch. 

THE FESTIVE SEASON. 

Dear Puncn, 

Look here, what the Law Times is so good as 
to remind us of concerning this January : 

“The whole of the year’s taxes mnst be paid in 
advance, instead of being colleeted half-yearly as 
hitherto, The Income-Tax is to be collected in like 
manner, the whole year’s tax to be paid at once in 
the same month of January, already severely bur- 
dened by the compulsory payment in advance of the 
aasessed taxes.” 

A festive prospect this is for the festive season! 
The Egyptians used to show a skeleton at their 
feasts, so as to prevent an exuberance of jollity. 5o 
we easily may curb our merriment this Cliristimas by 
hanging with the mistletoe a little sheaf of taxpapers. 
“ Harlequin Exchequer, orthe Demon Tax-Collector! 
would certainly this year be a fit title for a pauto- 
mime. Well, | wish you a Merry Christmas ands 
Happy New Year ; and, by way of a Happy Thought, 
you had better begin to think about the coming New 
Year’s visit of the tax-gatherer. 

Believe me, dear old boy, yours in sympathy, 

A Surrerer.—Punch 
ON THE FACE OF IT. 

Pretty Teacher: “Now, Johnny Wells, can you 
tell me what is meant by a miracle ?” ; 

Johnny: “ Yes, teacher. Mother says if you dunt 
marry new Parson, 'twull be a murracle !”—Puwirech 

HOW TO CUT YOUR CORN. 

Sharp Nephew : “Couldn’t get your harvest 10, 
uncle? Ah! if you'd only written to me now, I'd 
have put you up to a machine that would have cut 
your corn in no time.” 

Uncle : “ Machine, eh ? What?” e 

Sharp Nephew : “ Why, a chiropodist, of course. 

Uncle: “ No’ thank’ee; Fred. None o’ your new- 
fangled steam affairs for me.”—Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

A Coyciustve Rrason.—Sarah’s Lover ( 0.)- 
“Sarev! If you don’t want to see me in the Life 
Guards a-going on anyhow, and a courtin’ all the 
gals in Lunnon, say you'll ha’ me—say you'll la 
me!”— Will-o’-the-Wisp. @ P 

How an oup Lapy cor A Free Rioe.—The 
conductor of a City omnibus thus tells how his cash 
was short one day the fare of one passenger: “-\!! 
paid except one fat old lady, who sat next the door, 





and who seemed to be reaching down as if to go 
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something she had dropped on the floor. When her 
time came to pay she raised her head, and thus ad- 
dressed the blushing youth: ‘I allers, when I travels, 
carry my money in my stockiu’, for yer sees noth- 
ing can get at it thar, and 1’d thank you, young man, 
jist to reach it for me, I’m so jammed in that | can’t 
get to it.’ The youth looked at the other paxsengers, 
some of whom were laughing at his plight; one or 
two young ladies among them blushed scarlet, and 
he beat a sudden retreat, muttering something about 
not charging old ladies, etc.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


PETROLEUM oil, such as is used for lamps, is an 
effectual preventive against the destructive propen- 
sities of worms in timber. The timber is to be 
washed over with it. 

CavRNING FOR BrEakrast.—Paris has a new in- 
vention. It is a portable fresh butter churn, to be 
used at table each meal. It is made of crystal, and 
mounted on silver feet. Asilverrod revolves quickly 
in the cream, and presents a pat of butter every 
three minutes. 

For CoLps ANp Covens.—A strong tea of elder- 
flowers, sweetened with honey, either fresh or dried, 
which may be bought at any herb shop, A basin of 
this tea is to be drank as hot as possible after the 
person is warm in bed; it produces a strong perspi- 
ration, and a slight cold or cough yields to it imme- 
diately ; but the most stubborn requires two or three 
repetitions. Used in Russia. 

Tue following is a Turkish recipe for a cement 
used to fasten diamonds and other precious stones to 
metallic surfaces, and which is said to be capable of 
strongly uniting surfaces of polished steel, even when 
exposed to moisture. It is as follows :—Dissolve 
five or six bits of gum mastic, each the size of a 
large pea, in as much spirits of wine as will suffice 
torender it liquid. In another vessel dissolve in 
brandy as much isinglass, previously softened in 
water, as will make a two-ounce phial of strong glue, 
adding two small bits of gum ammoniac, which 
must be rubbed until dissolved. Then mix the 
whole with heat. Keep in a phial closely stopped. 
When it is to be used set the phial in boiling water. 

TuE material generally used by watchmakers on 
the Continent for polishing hard and soft steel, as 
well as brass, is a white substance called wiener- 
kalk ; it polishes much quicker than crocus, and with 
a beautiful black gloss. It is used in the following 
manner :—The piece to be polished is first put on a 
piece of cork fastened in the vice and rubbed witha 
piece of plate glass, on which is put a little oil and 
oilstone dust, till it is perfectly flat and all the file 
marks have disappeared. It is then cleansed with a 
brush and soap and water, and dipped in spirits of 
wine, and, after being dried with a clean cloth, put 
on another clean piece of cork, in the same manner 
as before, and rubbed briskly with a flat polisher, 
made either of bell-metal or block tin, in which is 
puta little wiener-kalk and fine oil, mixed to the 
cousistency of a thick paste. It is necessary to pre- 
vent any dust getting in the polishing stuff or on 
the piece to be polished. Wiener-kalk can be had at 
any watchmakers’ tools and materials warehouse 
under the name of diamantine. 








A LADY who was somewhat of an historical per- 
sonage recently died in Ireland, namely, Pamela, 
daughter of the unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
Her mother, the more famous “ Pamela,” was the 
reputed daughter of Madame de Genlisand the Duke 
of Orleans (Egalité). The Pamela, who was one of 
the three children of Lord and Lady Edward Fitz- 
gerald, and who has recently died in Ireland, was 
the widow of Sir Guy Campbell, Bart. 

Four Arr.—The recent death of Mr. Justice 
Hayes is attributed in. a large degree to the fact 
that he had been breathing all day the pestiferous 
atmosphere of the court ‘That breathing a close and 
Impure atmosphere may be the immediate exciting 
cause of cerebral bwmorrhage, is certain. The blood, 
mperfectly arated, and charged with the exhala- 
tons from numerous lungs breathing the same 
atmosphere, is impeded in its passage through the 
iunute arteries, whose muscular walls contract and 
hinder its progress. Hence the sense of fulness, 
pain, and throbbing in the head, wiile the heart 
beats with increased force to overcome the impedi- 
went and to drive on the blood. If heart and blood- 
vessels are sound and strong, the inconvenience is 
temporary, and fresh air acts as a quick restorative. 
If the heart is weak, faintness may result from a de- 
‘ective eirenlation through the brain; and, on the 
other hand, if the arteries which supply the brain 

‘ve weak and brittle walls, the increased strain to 
Which they ave subjected while the heart is beating 
With unusual energy to force the blood through the 





minute arteries which dispute its passage, may result 
in the rupture of a vessel, and consequent hremorr- 
hage into the brain, That this happened in the case 
of Mr. Justice Hayes is certain, and that the exciting 
cause was ‘the pestiferous atmosphere of the court ” 
is highly probable. 


THE NORTHERN FARMER. 
From Tennyson's new Volume, ‘* The Holy Grail and other 
Poems,” we extract the following : 

Me an’ thy muther, Sammy, ’as beiin a-talkin’ o’ 
thee; 

Thou’s been talkin to muther, an’ she beiin a tellin’ 
it me. 

Thou’'ll not marry for munny—thou'’s sweet upo’ 
parson’s lass— 

Noii—thou'll marry fur luyv—an’ we boiith on us 
thinks tha an ass. 

Seeii'd her to-day goii by—Saiiint's-daiiy—they was 
ringing the bells. 

She’s a beauty thou thinks—an’ soii is scoors 0’ 
gells, 

Them as’as munny an’ all—wot's a beauty ?—the 
flower as blaws. 

But proputty, proputty sticks, an’ proputty, proputty 
graws. 

Do’ant be stunt* ;. taiiketime; Iknaws what maiikes 
tha sa mad. ; 

Warn’t I craiized fur the lasses mysén when I wur 
a lad? 

But I knaw’d a Quaiiker feiler as often ’as towd ma 
this : 

‘ Doiin’t thou marry for munny, but goii wheer munny 
is!” 

An’ I went wheer munny war; an’ thy muther coom 
to ’and, 

Wi’ lots o’ munny laaid by, an’ a nicetish bit 0’ land. 

Maiiybe she warn’t a beauty ;—I niver giv it a 
thowt— - : 

But warn’t she as good to cuddle an’ kiss as a lass as 
‘ant nowt? 


Parson’s lass ‘ant nowt, an’ she weiint ’a nowt when 
’e’s dead, 

Mun be a guvness, lad, or summut, and addle7 her 
bread: ; 

Why? fur ’e’s nobbut a curate, an’ weiint niver git 
naw ’igher ; 

An’ ’e maéde the bed as ’e ligs on afoor ’e coom'd to 
the shire. 


—— ’e coom’d to the parish wi’ lots o’ ’Varsity 

debt, 

Stook to his taail they did, an’ ’e ’ant got shut on 
’em yet. 

An’ ’e ligs on ’is back i’ the grip, wi’ noiin to lend 
‘im a shove, 

Woorse nor a far-welter’dt yawo; fur, Sammy, ’e 
married for luvy. 


Luvv? what’s luvv? thou can luvv thy lass an’ ’er 
munny too, 

Maakin’ ’em goi togither, as they’ve good right to 
do 


Couldn't I luvv thy muther by cause o’ ’er munny 
laaid by ? 
Naiiy—fur I luvv’d’er a vast sight moor fur it ; reii- 
son why. 
* Obstinate. + Earn: ¢ Orfow-welter’d ; said of asheep 
lying on its back in a furrow. 


GEMS. 

Lire is a beautiful night, in which, as some stars 
go down, others rise. 

TRvuE goodness is like the glowworm ; it shines 
most when no eyes, except those of Heaven, are 
upon it. 

Distrust all those who love you extremely upon 
a very slight acquaintance and without any visible 
reason. 

Ir a man be gracious to strangers, it shows he is 
a citizen of the world, and that his heart is no island 
cut off from other lands, but a continent that joins 
them. 

ALL the good things of this world are no further 
good to us than as they are of use; and whatever we 
may heap up to give others, we enjoy only as much 
as We Can use, and no more. 





STATISTICS, 


Propvuct or LEAp AND Sitver.—The quantity 
of lead ore raised and sold in the United Kingdom 
was but 78,944 tons in 1848, but since 1850 it has 
almost ranged between 90,000 tons and 100,000 tons 
in the year; in 1868 it was 95,236 tons, of the value 
of 1,150,7681., the price at the Holywell sales aver- 
aging 121. 1s, 8d., or about 16s, lower than in 1867. 





The quantity of lead obtained from the ore was 
53,378 tons in 1848, but in 1868 it reached 71,017 
tons, of the value of 1,878,404/. In 1848 it took 
147°9 tons of ore to make 100 tons of lead, but the 
required quantity has been reduced since then, and 
in 1868 it took only 154-1 tons, or, in other terms, 
there were 74°568 tons of lead in 100 tons of ore. 
The quantity of silver produced was but 496,4750z. 
in 1853; it had risen to 569,3450z. in 1858, and 
reached 841,8280z. in 1868, of the value of 231,365/. 
In 1858 there were obtained 8:1430z. of silver from 
the ton of lead ; in 1858 8°3360z.; in 1868 11°846o0z. 
From the ore produce of lead-mines in Cornwall 
there were obtained in 1868 6,310 tons of lead and 
803,0330z. of silver; from Durham and Northumber- 
land, 17,805 tons of lead and 81,447oz. of silver; 
from Yorkshire, 5,655 tons of lead and 2,5000z. of 
silver; from Derbyshire, 4,396 tons of lead and 
1,1500z. of silver ; from Cumberland, 4,097 tons of 
lead and 33,0570z. of silver ; from Shropshire, 5,823 
tons of lead; from Westmoreland, 1,388 tons of lead 
and 21.3140z, of silver ; from Devonshire, 1,141 tons 
of lead and 39,8550z. of silver. In Wales, Den- 
bighshire in 1868 supplied 6,382 tons of lead and 
83,3700z. of silver; Cardiganshire, 5,414 tons of 
lead and 67,502o0z. of silver; Flintshire, 3,255 tons 
of lead and 29,8080z. of silver; Montgomeryshire, 
3,050 tons of lead and 19,5460z. of silver. The sup- 
ply in Scotland is chiefly from Dumfriesshire. In 
Ireland, Wicklow produced 1,324 tons of lead and 
15,2450z. of silver; Tipperary, 31 tons of lead and 
1,127oz. of silver; Waterford, 150 tous of lead ; and 
Louth, 53 tons. The totals for Scotland in 1868 were 
2,437 tons of lead ore, 1,812 tons of lead, 8,201oz. of 
silver: all these are smaller quantities than in the 
preceding year. ‘The totals for Ireland in 1868 are 
2,089 tons of ore, 1,562 tons of lead, 14,3720z. of 
silver; all theso are larger quantities than in the 
preceding year, but there are returns from more 
mines in 1868. The Isle of Man supplied in 1865 
4,290 tons of lead ore, 3,089 tons of lead, 178,7130z. 
of silver. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A CuHINAMAN recently carried off the prize for 
ploughing at the Oregon State Fair. 

Tux Columbia Market is likely to be converted 
into a wholesale fish market, thus diverting the fish 
supplies of the eastern coast from Billingsgate, and 
somewhat relieving the over-pressure there. 

Penny hot dinners have been established in Lon- 
don. Australian meat, with bread, is the fare, and 
there is every prospect that the enterprise, iu poor 
neighbourhoods, will be successful. The first estab- 
lishment of this kind, in Norton Folgate, is exten- 
sively patronised. 

In a late violent gale, the day mail train from 
Chatham to New York was blown from the track by 
the power of the wind, and the entire train throwu 
down a steep embankment, the locomotive only re- 
maining on the track. The baggage, mail, and ex- 
press cars were entirely destroyed by fire, together 
with the mails, baggage, and express packages. 
Several passengers were seriously injured aud one 
was instantly killed. 

In an action for damages for injuries received by 
the wife of a Bermondsey publican in the collision 
at New-cross in June last, by consent, a verdict for 
1,2007. has been recorded. In another case, the wife 
of a liceused victualler, having been seriously hurt 
in the same collision, was awarded 580]. About 
300 claims have been made upon the Brighton Lail- 
way Company in respect of this accident! 

He workmen who take advantage of the cheap 
trains which have been started from Hammersmith 
and its neighbourhood to the City, are bound by an 
inscription on their tickets not to sue for damages iu 
the event of accidents, but to submit their claims to 
arbitration—the award of the arbitration not to ex- 
ceed 100/. in any case. This seems to be a most in- 
genious plan for enabling railway companies to 
maim and kill necessitous passengers at reduced 
rates. 

Days of rain are more numerous in high than in 
low latitudes. The lieaviest fall of rain on our globo 
takes place on the Khasia Hills, to the north-west 
of Calcutta, and amounts to 600in. annually. It 
rarely or never rains on the coast of Peru, in the great 
valley of the River Columbia, in that of the Colorado 
in North America, the Sahara in Africa, and the 
desert of Gobi in Asia, while in Patagonia and Chiloe 
it rains almost every day. 

TuE Quickest PASSAGE FROM AMFRICA ON RE- 
corRD.—The Inman steam-ship City of Brussels, Cap- 
tain James Kennedy, from New York, has just mado 
the run across from port to port in the extraordinary 
short space of eight days fourteen hours and four- 
teen minutes, the fastest passage ever made. The 
run to Queenstown was accomplished in seven days 
twenty-two hours and three minutes, 
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NOTIC ES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


H. W. Dopp was replied to in No. 344. 

Mar. R.—The handwriting is ordinarily good. 

Miss LEsLIz's communication has been received. 

A. Carventer.—The handwriting is excellent. 

A. B. C.—Such an officer is not entitled to a super- 
anruation allowance from Government. 

C. Lanetey.—There is no charge made. The hand- 
writing is legible, but it is far from being neat or nice. 

Louie Rosinson.—The writing is pretty good, though 
somewhat careless. 

H, Danvers.—The writing and your communication 
are both characterised by carelessness. 

E. J. ps ta Porr.—The letter was duly acknowledged 
jn a recent number. 

ALrxanperR P.—There is considerable thought and 
feeling in the lines, aud we insert them with pleasure. 

A Constant REapE.—We recommend you to do no- 
thing to the scars beyond applying to them a little cold 
cream occasionally. 





WavuBan.—Your qualifications being such as you de- 
scribe, all that you require is an introduction by some 
influential friend. 

Vicrorta.—The wishes expressed in your lines are 
characterised by so much ecstasy as to Getract from their 
senuineness, and the construction of the verses is like- 
wise faulty. 

MinstreL.—Burnt cork and cold cream are the ma- 
terials used. Anoiut the face with the cold cream, and 
then apply the burnt cork, having first reduced it to 
the finest possible powder. “ 

Artemvus.—Rub the inside of the skins with some 
strong alcoholic spirit, with which you might mix some 
corrosive sublimate. You must use the latter ingredient 
with great care, as it is poisonous. 

Ropekt PATERSON.—Two numbers of the THe Lowpon 
READER may be forwarded through the post-office for 
one penny postage. The handwriting is only moderately 
good, and the orthography needs improvement. 

E. W. L. L.—The lines evince capability, and furnish 
ground for hope that the author might produce some- 
thing suitable ter publication. ‘The specimen forwarded 
to us could have been relieved of much of its crudeness 
by an earnest, patient, and studious revision. 

Janet.—You do not state whether your tortoise is a 
land or a sea tortoise. If the former, its natural food is 
chiefly vegetable substances—leaves of plants, fallen and 
decayed fruit, and various kinds of fungi, Water tor- 
toises feed upon dead fish, or other animal matter. 

Cuar Les Bray is thanked for his observations con- 
<crning the nests built by sparrows in sheds to preserve 
them from the winter's cold. The handwriting is toler- 
able. It would not be possible to make improvement in 
a formed style without great and laborious practice. 

Fanny.—Such a position as you have described is one 
full of diificulty. 1t is impossible for a stranger to do 
more than advise you to summon to your aid as much 
patience as you can command, and, upon the very next 
occasion thet the ill-treatment is repeated, to lay your 
complaint before a magistrate. 

Bess.—The plot of Scott’s novel, ‘‘The Fortunes of 
Nigel,” is laid in the time of James 1. of England. ‘“ Pe- 
veril of the Peak” contains many incidents relating to 
the court of the second Charles ; and ‘‘ Waverley ” itself 
often refers to the i retender, who was the cause of some 
troubles in the reign of Anne, the last of the Stuarts. 
The haudwriting is very good. 

Mavp.—The change which has taken place in the hair 
is probably the result of some constitutional disturb- 
ance in your system, which may be temporary or other- 





wise. You should have your hair often dressed and cut, 
and pay the best attention you can to your-health. The 
handwriting, thouch not neat, is distinct and good. It 


ie quite suitable for the occupation to which you allude. 
¥. P.—As you use the words, ‘‘ administer to your hus- 
dand’s will,” we presume that he died intestate, and that 
you wish to become the administratrix of his estate. 
You ean do so. The expense will. probably, not exceed 
tive guineas. As his widow, if there are children, one- 
third of the property will belong to you, and two-thirds 
to the children. If no children, one-half to you and one- 
half to the intestate’s next of kin. 


J. W.—If the protection order obtained by the mother 
was properly registered, it would be unnecessary to ob- 
tain the certificate of the father’s death. The order pro- 
tected her aiter-aequired property, and her children 
would take through her. The County Courts have now 
power to enquire into a distributive share of personal 








estate under an intestacy ; they have also an equitable 
jurisiliction. If the amount is important to you, you 
could seek for it in that way. 

F. B.—For a proper representation of Aurora, the 
under-dress should be of cerulean blue, ornamented 
with silver stars. This should be surmounted by two 
tunics of different length, the lower one white, the upper 
rose-coloured. The materials should be of the thinnest 
gauze, and transparent, with bouffones to represent the 
elouds of early morning, tinged with the rising sun. The 
hair should be dishevelled, waving in light masses cap- 
able of being displaced by the slightest breeze. Stars 
are the most appropriate ornaments, but, if flowers be 
used, they sho q be in bud, in token that they await 
the arrival of the sun to expand them into bloom. 

R. B.—To paint on glass, the design must first be 
drawn on paper. Lay the glass upon the design, and 
trace the outline on the glass with a mixture of fusible 
glass, coloured with a metallic oxide and finely ground in 
oil of tar. The parts are then coated, according to the 
tint required, with a mixture composed of an alloy of 
silver and antimony ground up with red oxide. The 
glass is next fired or subjected to a great heat. Other 
colours are then added, and the glass is again fired. The 
process can only be performed by skilled workmen. 


Constant Reapgsr (Newport).—You are ingeniously 
constructing for yourself a nice little nest to harbour a 
whole | of hornets, which, on one fine day, will 
sting you to your worst enemy's entire content. There- 
fore desist. Break off the connection. Be sufficiently 
resolute to leave the neighbourhood if necessary. 
sharp, deep cut is the only prescription that can pro- 
perly be given in such a case. An Atlas could not bear 
the burden f ay would fain carry. A Hercules would 
succumb under such a difficulty. 

G. Y.—It does not appear that your position would be 
much improved, even if you were successful in obtainin 
the divorce for which you are anxious to petition. If 
your prayer were granted, it would be your duty to pro- 
vide entirely for the maintenance of the children. But 
your letter is worded as if you had deserted your wife in 
the first instance. However, you can petition in forma 
pauperis, by making an affidavit that you have no means, 
and by obtaining the written opivion of counsel that you 
have a reasonable cause to petition. Possibly ten 
guineas would cover these preliminary expenses. 


SERENADE. 


All the earth is wrapt in shadows, 
And the dews have drenched the meadows, 
And the moon has taken her station, 
And the midnight rules creation ; 
Where is my beloved staying ? 

In her chamber, kneeling, praying. 
Is she praying for her lover ? 

Then her heart is flowing over ; 

My beloved ! is she keeping 

Watch, or is she sweetly sleeping ? 
If she dream, her dreams are surely 
Of the ones she loves so purely. 


If she sleep not, if she pray not, 

If to listening ear she say nought ; 
Thought with thought in silence linking, 
Oh! I know of whom she's thinking : 
Think, oh, think, of me, sweet angel ! 
Rose of life, and love's evangel ! 

All the thoughts that melt or move thee 
Are like stars that shine above tl:2e. 
And while shining, to the centre 

Of thy spirit’s spirit enter, 

And there light a flame supernal, 

Like eternal love, eternal. 


A Youne American Lapr.—The South American 
mails leave England about four timesa month. As the 
ne ngs occasionally changes the dates of departure, 

vefore writing you had better make inquiry about the 

time for posting letters at the post-office nearest to you. 
The postmaster will give you every information. The 
course of post to Santa Marta is about six weeks out and 
home. The steamers stop both at Santa Marta and Car- 
tagena. Bogota is many miles inland, and the journey 
thither from the ports would occupy some time. For it 
special arrangements would have to be made. We are 
not acquainted with the French company. The hand- 
writing is plain und distinct. 

Lzrt BLoomine ALonE.—You should send your address 
in confidence, and the advertisement should contain de- 
scriptive particulars. {[t is beyond our ken to determine 
character either by an individual's carte de visite or haud- 
writing. Temperament and education have such great 
influence over the intellectual faculties that it would be, 
indeed, rash to judge from appearances. It is true that 
a portrait generally creates a prejudice for or against the 
living one of whom it is the resemblance, but the im- 
pulse to like or dislike is very far removed from the 
ability to form a serious judgment of character, into 
which many weighty considerations necessarily enter. 
If you are curious to know the impression which the dic- 
tion of your epistle has made upon our imagination, we 
may add that the writer seems to labour under the dis- 
comfort of a procrastinating indecision. 


A ConsTant Reaper.—The handwriting is good. To 
construct an Aolian harp, make a thin wooden box of 
the length of the window in which it is intended to be 
placed. Let it be five inches deep and six inches broad. 
Glue on to it, at the extremities of the top, two pieces 
of wood, each half-an-inch high and a quarter of an inch 
thick, aud within glue two pieces, about an inch square 
and as long as the box is wide. Into one of these bridges 
fix as many pegs as there are to be strings, and into the 
other fasten as many small brass pins, to which attach 
one end of the strings. Then string the instrument with 
catgut, fixing one end of it and twisting the other end 
round the opposite peg; do not draw the strings too 
tight and tune them in unison. To procure a proper 
pas for the wind, a thin board supported by pegs is 
placed over the strings. The instrument must be ex- 
posed to the wind at a window partly open, and the door 
of the room or an opposite window should also be kept 
open, 


‘| dium height, and good looking. 
‘| about twenty-six, tall, and fair; a teather-dresser pre- 





C. F. (a mechanic), 5ft. 10in., and good looking. fo. 
ona must be tall, dark, affectioaate, and dommest}. 
cated. 

W. T. B. (a seaman in the navy), twenty-three, dark 
good tempered, and good looking. Respondent must b, 
about twenty-two, fair, good looking, and fond of home, 

G. R., twenty, dark, loving disposition, and has goo 
prompecte, Respondent must be of medium height, good 
ooking, and well connected. 

L. S., twenty-one, tall, good looking, and has a tolera. 
ble income. Respondent must be about twenty-one, good 
looking, and able to become a loving wife. 

Rosaset, eighteen, tall, dark, and affectionate. Re. 
spondent must be tall and dark ; a clerk ‘preferred. 

Longxy NE.uiz, nineteen, tall, domesticated, and good 
looking. Respondent must be a respectable young gen. 
tleman in business. 

Kimo, twenty-two, medium height, dark, and in busi. 
ness for himself. Respondent must be between sixteey 
and twenty, medium height, dark, aud sound education ; 
a Londou tradesman’s Canghter preferred. Wishes for 
carte, 

Guy, twenty-three, 6ft. lin, dark brown hair, eyes, 
whiskers, and moustach Respondent must be about 
oo sag medium height, dark, and of High Church prin. 
ciples. 

Atonzo, twenty-six, tall, fair, and good looking, in 
business for himself, and with an income of 300l. a-yeur, 
Respondent must be good looking, and musical. 

Lov, nineteen, medium height, looking, and 
lively. Respondent should be tall, k, and a farmer, 

Lizzig, seventeen, medium height, light hair, brown 
eyes, good tempered, good looking, and has a small in- 
come. Respondent must be a sailor, and forward his 
carte. 

Katz, twenty-five, medium height, dark, hazel eyes, 
and of a lively disposition. Respondent must be from 
thirty to thirty-five, and fair ; a gamekeeper preferred. 

Emity, twenty-one, medium height, fair, light blue 
eyes, of a slender and graceful figure, and domesticated. 
Respondent must be from twenty-six to twenty-eight, 
dark, and with black whiskers; a commercial traveller 
preferred. 

Jutta Annre, seventeen, medium height, dark brown 
hair, dark blue eyes, good looking; and of a loving dis- 
position. Respondent must be rather tall, handsome, 
and dark; a clerk with an income of 100l, a-year pre- 
ferred. 

Epirn and Potity.—‘ Edith,” twenty-one, dark, me- 
Respondent must be 





ferred ; cartes de visite exchanged. ‘‘ Polly,” twenty, tair, 
short, and good looking. Respondent must be about 
twenty-four, steady, and dark. 

Kate and Potty (friends).—‘“‘ Kate,” twenty, medium 
height, dark hair and eyes, and good looking. LRespon- 
dent must be tall and very dark, with a good salary, and 
not over twenty-six. ‘‘ Polly,” eighteen, dark, brown 
hair, blue eyes, iond of home, with a loving heart. Re- 


.spondent must be tall, dark, handsome, and worthy of 


woman’s love. Money no object. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Tom Bow.tne is responded to by—‘t Maud Mary, 
nineteen, fair, of a loving a and a nice singer. 

Ceci B, O’Coyxor by—‘‘ Edith,” eighteen, medium 
height, dark, and accomplished. Carte de visite ex- 
changed; “ Lottie,” twenty-three, tall, dark, good tem: 
pered, and has good expectations. Would like to ex- 
change cartes de visite; “*G. K.,” twenty-four, good dis- 
position, and respectably connected ; ‘‘ Dark-eyed Nell,’ 
twenty-one, medium height, respectably connected, and 
domesticated; and—‘‘ Auniec,” nineteen, accomplished, 
highly connected, and has pretty brown hair. 

Ratrnx and Harry by—“ Amy and Ada,” (sisters,) 
medium height, dark, handsome, and will have 500I. each 
on their wedding-day; ‘‘ Annie and Kate,” (sisters) ; 
Annie prefers Ralph ; Kate prefers Harry; Aunie is 4 
brunette; Kate is a blonde; both are well connected, 
amiable, lively, and pretty; “Nellie,” nineteen, long 
brown hair, dark gray eyes, fair, domesticated, and fond 
of music ; and—‘“‘ Ursula,” seventeen, fair, brown curly 
hair, blue eyes, good figure, and domesticated. Nellie 
and Ursula are sisters. 

Wuire Rose by—‘‘ Happy Jack" (a sailor), twenty- 
five, 5ft. 7 in., black hair, moustache, and whiskers, good 
looking, loving, and steady. 

H. W. B. by—“ Amy Elismere,” medium height, blue 
eyes, and curly auburn hair; would like to exchange 
carte de visite. 

J. H. by— A Sergeant's Daughter,” tall, dark, can 
cook a dinner, and aci the lady if required. 

W. H. by—‘‘E. G.,” dark, good looking, lively, has 
gentle heart, and is fond of home; and—‘ L. F., 
twenty-six, dark, good looking, loving,- and domesti- 
cated ; wishes to exchange cartes de visite. 

G. A. W. H. has omitted to mention the name of the 
lady to whom he responds. : 

Yurrsa, who is responded to by “J. Douglas,” would 
like a personal interview, if he would appoii time anu 
place. 








*,* Now Ready, Vou. XIII. of Tuz Lonpon Reavzt, 
Price 4s, 6d. 

Also, the Tirtz and Iinpex to Vou. XIII. Price Ox® 
Penny. . 
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N.B.—CorRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
TO THE Epitor or “tue Loxvoy Reaven,” 354, straw 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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